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LUITBRALTURE. 


THE DREDGING SONG. 


BY ROBERT GILFILLAN,. 


PY ; beach, on those 
fide an be pod oe =, 1 ry song or tho Newhaven pa hhey as the oar and 
hauling the oyster-dredge.—Bept. 30, 1847.] 
Hurrah! for the oyster-dredging song, 
Ye pilgrims of the deep : 
The autumn winds are fresh and étrong, 
Why, then, your moorings keep? 
The morning’s mists fast clear away— 
Night’s reign of darkness o’er— 
Up sail !—up sail! ‘twill soon be day, 
Then leave the slumbering shore! 





The ocean wanderers court the gale 
Which roars from sea to rf ; 

But we who raise the tiny suil, 
The active oar must ply! 

With early breeze we sat 8 the seas, 
With steady stroke and slow ; 

The sea-birds high above us fly, 
And the oyster sleeps b_low ! 


There’s glory in the golden field, 
When the sickle glances bright ; 

But not like the joys the waters yield, 
When their treasures come to light! 

Our hands were made for the bulky wave, 
Our hearts are firm and strong ; 

And we launch our bark—be it light or dark— 
Hurrah for the dredging song '—Scotsman. 


——— 
MADEMOISELLE LENORMAND. 


Many of our readers, no doubt, are familiar with the name of the extra- 
ordinary person who, since the year 1789, has practised the arts of chiro- 
mancy and astrology in the French capital, and who, in the most sceptical 
epoch, aud among the most sceptical people of modern times, has been 
kis to maintain, for more than half a century, the reputation of an al- 
most infallible interpreter of the decrees of fate. Some anecdotes of this 
Pythoness of our own days, derived from sources which we have reason 
to believe authentic, are offered in the following pages to those who 
take interest insuch things. Of what may seem to verge on the marvel- 
lous, in the circumstances we have to relate, it is not our task to sup ly 
the rationale: we leave that as a problem for our psychological diea %, 
to whose ken there is no mist impenetrable, no millstone opaque. He 
that can fathom animal magnetism may try his plummet in the mysteries 
of the palm and of the stars; we go not i.to matters that would take us 
out of our depth. 

Mademoiselle Lenormand was born in 1772, at Alengon in Normandy, 
and received her education inthe Benedictine convent of that place, at 
the royal expense. The good nuns were far from dreaming wha: an 
embryo sorceress their cloister nursed in its bosom ; though, by her own 
account, there must have been something about ber, even then, unlike 
other children, and calculated to give the impression that the little king’s- 
charity scholar was not altogether “canny.’’ “ She remembers,” writes 
one who was much in communication with her between the years 1811 
and 1812, “having a singular power of observation and imagination since 
she was seven years old, and an expression she often uses, in reference 
to that period of her life, is—J was @ waking somnambulist.” At an early 
age, Paris became her abode, and here we find her, in her seventeenth 

ear, already embarked in the profession of a fortune-teller, and applying 
ead with ardour to the study of astronomy and algebra, the know- 
ledge of which she belieyed indispensable to the perfection she aimed at 
in the ,divinatory art. She rose rapidly into note. The persons who 
came, led perhaps more by curiosity than by credulity, to test her pro- 
phetic powers, were confounded by the acquaintance she displayed with 
the most secret details of their past history, and learned to place a reluc- 
tant confidence, at variance with all their habits of thought, in her pre- 
dictions of the future. Meanwhile, the revolution proceeded, and it was 
the lot of our Pythoness to become invelved in one of the countless plots 
which the distracted times were hourly bringing forth. It was a project 
for the liberation of the queen then in the Temple prison, which 
proved fruitless from the impossibility of inducing Marie Antoinette to 
embrace any opportunity of escape, which was to involve a separation 
from her children. Lenormand’s connexion with this enterprise led to 
her own arrest, and she found herself an inmate of the prison of the Petite 
Force, from which she was afterwards removed to that of the Luxem- 
burg. Although at this time the “ reign of terror” had already begun its 
course ef blood, and the citizen once breathed on by suspicio 
cially of royalist plotting—had little to do but prepare for the guillotine, 
Lenorman was no way frightened by this turn in her affairs, her astro- 
logical calculations a her, as she said, that her life was safe, and 
that her imprisonment would not be oflong duration. The result show. 
ed that, unlike the augur-tribe in general, she had read the bouk of fate 
as truly for herself as she did for others. Robespierre’s fall found ber 
happily still among the unguillotined, and placed her at liberty, with the 
remnant that were in the same case. 

Her sojourn in the Luxembourg, however, had brought her into con- 
tact, among others, with Josephine Beauharnais. Josephine had once 
had her fortune told, by an Obi woman in the West Indies; she now got 
it done a second time by Lenormand, and had the satisfact 
the black and white sibyls spelled her destinies alike. We say the satis- 
faction, because it really was satisfaction, to one for whose neck the guil- 
lotine’s tooth, so to speak, was on edge, to hear from two different fortune- 
tellers, so widely apart both in geography and complexion, that years of 
life and greatness were before her. The agreement could not but dispose 
to belief, and it is not rash to surmise that Josephixe’s mind was all the 


n—espe- 


easier, for the conference with the Norman prophetess, during the term 
that yet intervent d, before the auspicious event that restored both to free- 
dom. This event itself was no slight confirmation of Lenormand’s cre- 
dit; and when Josephine, about two years after, married Napoleon Bo- 
naparte, and perhaps discovered in him the aspirings of that ambition 
which Lcded her the fulfilment of those more d izzling promises of her ho- 
roscope, that stood yet unredeemed, she did not fail to talk to him of the 
gifted mortal who had shared her « aptivity, and by whomsuch great things 
had been prognosticated for her, and by the plainest implication, for him 
as her husband. Few men were more superstitious at heart than he tu 
whom these conjugal revelations were made: he saw Lenormand, and it 


is said (though we fear on doubtful authority) that she foretold him the 
successive stages of the career he was destined to run—his elevation to 
the summit of power, his fall, and bis death in exile. What measure of 


ion to find that | 








faith may have been yielded by N a to these vaticinations (sup- 
posing they were ever uttered), we have of course no means of know- 
Ing; but, rom the time of his attaining the imperial dignity, it is certain 
that Lenormand became an object of suspicion to him, the effects of 
which she often found troublesome enough. Perhaps the emperor thought 
that she who had predicted his overthrow would not scruple to use means 
to compass it. Beit as it may, a jealous watchfulness was now exercised, 
not only towards the prophetess herself, but towards those who came to 
cunsult her; more than once she was arrested, and had to undergo a rigo- 
rous interrogatory at the palais de justice. On one of these occasions, a 
remarkable expression fell from her: it was on the 11th of December, 
1809, when, being pressed to explain an obscure answer she had just giv- 
en to some question which had been addressed to her, she said, * My 
answer is a problem, the solution of which I reserve till the 31st of March, 
1814.” What the question was, to which this reply was given, does not 
appear, but we hardly need remind the reader that, eight days before, 
the fifth auniversary of Napoleon’s coronation had been celebrated with 
a splendour enhanced by the presence of five of his royal vassals, the 
kings of Saxony, Westphalia, Wirtemberg, Holland and Naples; and that 
on the day named by Lenormand for the solution of her “ problem”—the 
allies entered Paris. : 

And now to our promised anecdotes, the first of which we find in a 
communication addressed to our friend Doctor Justinus Kerner, by a lady 
who subscribes herself “‘ Countess N. N.,” and who is the same we refer- 
red to a while ago, as having had a great deal to do with the Pythoness, be- 
tween the years 1811 and 1812. Let us premise that the countess’s teal 
or is known to the doctor, though she chooses to be only N. N. to the 
public :— 

“On the 5th May, 1811, the Duchess of Courland and I, having 
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“Incredible as the existence of such an art ar seem, it was not 
more so in relation to the future than to the past. If the sibyl could see 
all [ had left behind me in the journey of life, why should that which was 
yet before me be hid from her? She had shown me what was gone: 
why a 1 doubt her ability to bring to my view that which was to 
come 


“With such thoughts as these, I answered her question in the affirma- 
tive. On this she took my left hand, gazed on its lines, wrote down 
some numbers on a sheet of paper, reckoned, contemplated the celestial 
chart, again pose over my hand, again wrote and reckoned, and so ow 
for not less than two hours. The duchess got tired, and went away, and. 
I at last began to be faint with hunger. Mlle. L. had a cup of soup 
brought to me, and said, ‘ Have patience, for I have something to learm 
here.’ At last her calculations appeared to be brought to a satisfactory 
result, and she dictated to me what follows:— 

“* A singular destiny! You will see more high mountains than you 
think—will ascend more than you will wishto do. One day, and thatin 
1813, during the war, you will have to fly; your people will be ilt-used 
and made prisoners; you yourself also will be carried away one morn- 
ing, at one o'clock, by men with long beards, and by men wearing chains 
and cvats of mail, who will require of you a breach of fidelity towards 
him who will die onthe rock. Three state prisoners will owe their lives 
to your intercession. In Venice, a poet, whem you have never seen, and 
never will see, will feel himself impelled to make it arequest to you, that 
after his death you will pray for him, as often as you enjoy the view of 
anything pre-eminently beautifulin nature. Your life will be spent im 
courts, because the choice of your heart is solitude; this is the contradic~ 
tion that presides over your earthly existence. Your first long journey 
will be from Germany to Italy, whither you will go at the instance of a 





disguised ourselyes as citizens’ wives of Paris, druve to the entrance 
of the Faubourg St. Germain, and, leaving our carriage there, took 
a fiacre, and proceeded to Mile. Lenormand’s, in the Rue Tournon. 
Atter we had rung and knocked several times, a young girl appeared, 
and told us we could not see Mademoiselle L., as she was at that moment 
engaged, and that we must either come another time, or wait tillshe was at 
leisure to receive us. We choce the latter, and were shown into a room, 
in which books, prints, paintings, staffed animals, musical and other in- 
struments, bottles with snakes and lizards in spirits, wax fruits, artificial 
flowers, and a medley of other articles, covered the walls, the tables, and 


was fully two hours before any one came near us, daring which time we 
heard the house-door, as well as that of the adjoining cabinet, open and 
shut repeatedly. 

“ At last, when our patience was almost worn out, the door of the room 
we were in was opened, and a figure, of a height and breadth that sur- 
prised us, made its appearance, It was Mlle Lenormand. There was 
undeniably something imposing in the picture she presented; her bulk 
nearly filled the door ; her air was marked by a stately composure, and the 
expression of her countenance had the kiod of solemnity one expects to 
fiad in the professor of a mysterious art. She had broad, flat features, 
and wore a black silk morning dress, and a cap with a deep border, that 
completely covered the hair. She beckoned us into the cabinet, seated 
herself in a high arm-chair, before a jarge table, on which lay astronomi- 
cal charts and papers covered with calculations, and pointed to two lower 
seats, which we took possession of. She now looked good-humouredly 
at us, and told us we were disguised. We confessed it; she said nothing 
further on the subject, and when taking leave, we named ourselves of 
our own accord.” 

We must here interrupt the countess to say, that we regret she should 
have thought it necessary to maintain an incognito with us, which she was 
so obliging as to drop towards Mile. Lenormand. Countesses that have 
anything out of the common way to tell, should eschew the anonymous, 
lest readers of an incredulous turn of mind should be Jed to suspect that 
they are no countesses atall. Letters of the alphabet are bad vouchers 
for a tough stery; even the newspapers will not insert your account of 
a “‘ man’s nose bitten off by an oyster,” unless you send your real name 
and address. “Q.Z.” willnotdo. And what better is «N.N.?” For 
anything one knows, it may stand for Nobody, of Nowhere. 

_ As our countess, however, has not thought proper to name herself, it 
is well that she has not practised the same reserve in relation to the 
Duchess of Courland. 
ticity of the countess: for this Duchess of Courland isa real personage, 
Anna Charlotte Dorothea by name, a born Von Medem, and third wife 
and reiict of Peter, last Dake of Courland, who died the 13th of January, 
1800. She was born the 8th of February, 1761 (consequently had en- 
tered her fifty-first year but three months before the “lark” we find her 
engaged in), and was married the 6th of November, 1779. She lives (if 
she has not died since 1822) on her estate of Loebichau, in the principa- 
lity of Altenburg, and has a jointure of sixty thousand florins (or five 
thousand pounds sterling) a-year. Her youngest daughter, Dorothea, 


sees that in the Duchess of Courland we have got a tangible fact, taken 
in connexion with which, the Countess N. N. becomes at least a fair pro- 
bability ; and now let the fair probability proceed with her narrative, se- 
cure from further interruption :— 

“ After the duchess had been disposed of, my turn came, and Mlle, L. 
interrogated me as follows :— 

“*The first letter of your Christian name?’ 

wid "a 

““* The year, day, and hour of your birth?’ 

“€ Sunday, the 18th of May, 1777, four o’clock in the afternoon.’ 

“* Your favourite colours?’ * + 

“* Black and white.’ 

“* Favourité fruits?’ 

‘*¢ Pine-apple and mulberry.’ 

‘““¢ In walking, whether do you like best to go vp hill or down?’ 

“6Up,’ 

“* Your favourite animals?’ 

“* Eagle, swan, dog, and horse.’ 

“She now glanced into the chart of the heavens, told me that I stood 
under the influences of Venus and Jupiter, and then proceeded to de- 
tail the events of my past life, with a particularity and fidelity, which 
i filled me with wonder—many of the circumstances which she related 
being such as I believed known to no human being but myself. While 
thus engaged, she did not once look at me, but kept her eyes fixed on 
the chart, from which she seemed to be reading aloud, 

“At last she raised her eyes to mine, and asked— 

“‘*¢ Do you desire to know the future ?”’ 

“T took this opportunity of observing the expression of her eyes, into 
which I looked for a few momeuts before auswering. There was, how- 
ever, nothing unusual tobe detected in them, nothing indicating a stati 
of somnambulism, no gleam of prophetic rapture, not a characteristic to 
mark them as the organs of a preternatural vision, You would say that 
the soul which looked through such eyes was guiltless of all commerce 
with the powers ofan invisible world, and that if Mlie. Lenormand really 
divined at all, it was by the rules of an art learned by rote, and not by any 
oracular promptings from within, 





the floor, leaving scarcely an unoccupied spot for the eye to rest on. It} 


The duchess is a good guarantee for the authen- 


was married, in 1809, to the nephew of Prince Talleyrand. The reader | 


sovereign ; and you will be invested with an order, the decoration of 
w hich you will either never wear, or wear for the first time at a very 
advanced age. Satiated with honours, and weary of the great world, 
| you will die of years, in a fair chateau, standing in the midst of gardens- 
Many will be around you at your death bed, and form, as it were, a little 
court. Your life, and all that awaits you, is wonderful. Your wishes 
point to tranquillity and retirement, but these will evade your search = 
they are denied you, just because you seek them. 
| “One thing more—a great thing—will happen to you, but I cannot tell 
| you what it is; it is nothing bad, but it must remain a secret. Before 
1867 all will have been fulfilled.’ : 
‘‘ After this followed much that related to family matters, and which, 
| except in some few points, has since been verified. But as a great pes 
| of these communications was of a painful nature, turning on the death of 
' friends, and other sorrows which were in store for me, I can say that E 
| learned from my horoscope at least one lessen—never to wish again to 
pry into the secrets of futurity. As to the fulfilment of the above, I have 
| to say, that the year 1313 brought all that was predicted. The oet in 
| Venice proved f& be Lord Byron, and I keep the promise I made him, 
| and will keep ites long asl live. The journey to Italy was undertaken 
| in consequem¢ fan invitation of Pope Leo XU. His death prevented 
the establishment of an institution for sick persons at Varenna, which he 
| wished me to preside over, and for which the arrangements were al- 
ready in a state of forwardness. ‘With a view to my holding this posi-~ 
tion, the Maltese cross was promised me; but I made no application to 
| the pontifical government for the performance of this promise, wishing 
| neither to wear the order, nor to pay the fees for it, when the object, for 
which it was to have been conferred on me, was given up. From that 
time the prophecy awaits its further accomplishment. 

“This was but the first of many visits which I paid, in that and the 
next wo years, to Mile. Lexormand. Friends living at a distance com- 
missioned me to consult her, and, as long as I remained at Paris, a month 
| seldom passed without some communication between us. To calculate 

the nativity of abseut persons, she required the day and hour of their 
birth in their own handwriting ; she asked neither the name of the appli- 
cant, his birth-place, nor the country in which he lived. I brought her 
| the leaf on which the necessary particulars were written, settled the 
| price to be paid (six francs, one, two, or four louis d’or), and in eight 
| days | had the answer. It turned put that the prophecies which went 
most into details (that is, those which were the highest paid for), were 
| least borne out by the result. . 
“ Since 1813, when I leit Paris, I haye had no further intelligence of 
Mile. Lenormand.” 
So far Countess N. N., of whose unsatisfactory way of telling her story 
we must here againcomplain. After giving us the prophecy word for 
word, she ought to have given the fulfilment, event for event, told us all 
about the “ high mountains’ (which we have to guess were the Alps and 
Appenines), the “ men with long beards” (Cossacks, of course), the others 
wearing ‘“‘chains and coats of mail,’ and explained what “breach of 
| fidelity” they required of her, towards “him who was to die upon the 
| rock” —in whom there is no very great difficulty in recognizing Napoleon. 
She might have done worse, too, than let us know who were the “ three 
| prisoners of state that owed their lives to her intercession.” . 

Our next contribution is from a personage every way more authentic 
and responsible than the Countess N.N., namely, the President Von Mal- 
chus, who, about forty years ago, played a somewhat considerabie part im 
European affairs. He was born in 1770, at Mannheim, where his father 
held some subordinate appointment in the household of the Dake of Deux- 
ponts. The duke, discovering indications of talent in the ee took care 
that he should enjoy every advantage of education; he was placed in the 
Gymnasium of Mannheim in his fifteenth year, and, after two years of 
preparatory study, proceeded to the University of Heidelberg, from which 
he afterwards removed to that of Gottingen. In 1790, he exchanged am 
academic life for one devoted to diplomacy, being made private secre= 
tary to the Count of Westphalia, minister of state to the Elector of May- 
ence. After this he occupied various posts of gradually increasing im- 
portance, till 1803, when he was entrusted with a high “cameral” ap- 
pointment by the King of Prassia. When the kingdom of Westphalia 
was erected, in 1317, he was called to give King Jerome (the most brain, 
less of the Bonaparte family) the aid of bis financial abilities, first as a 
member of the council of state, and afterwards as director-general of im- 
posts, and liquidator-general of the national debt; the last-mentioned of- 
fice, however, after a short tenure, he gave up, and we rather think tuG 
office itself was abolished, as calculated to create a popular delusion—ta 
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say nothing of its beinga sinecure. During the next three years he was 
employed in various missions (to Berlin, Hanover, Paris, &c.), the object 
of which, it is our impression, was generally something connected with 
money matters, as the bent of his genius was decidedly that way. From 
| this period, the rise of his fortanes was rapid. In 1811, he was named 


| Minister of Finance; in 1812, of War; and in 1813, of the Interior: si- 
| multaneously with this last charge, he received the title of Count Mari- 


| enrode, Jerome probably thinking that such an accumulation of employ- 


ments (leaving no one domestic or foreign affair of the kingdom that 
Malchus was not to manage) would be too much for the head of a simple 
commoner. After the dissolution of the Westphalian mouarchy, Malchus 


took up his residence at Heidelberg, where for some time his position was 
by no means an enviabie one, in consequence of the violent attacks, both 
in reference to his administration and his personal character, of which he 
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found himeelt the object. However, e 
front, and published a memoir, in which the charges aprinnt him were 
ably combated. He lived some years in privacy, an with straitened 
means; at length, in 1817, he entered the service of the King of Wirtem- 
berg, who placed him at the head of his old department of finance. From 
what causes we are not informed, he held his appointment little more 





than . A pension of four thousand florins was conferred upon him 
at bistieivement, and, taking up his abode once more in Heidelberg, he 
devoted the rest of his days to the “ cultivation of the sciences.” In this 


occupation—a considerably pleasznter one, we reckon, than liquidating 
the national debt—he was engaged up to the year 1838, and may, for 
anything we know, be poten at the present writing. ; 

much to advise the reader who President Malchus properly is 
or was, and now to his account of what passed between himsell and Mlle. 
Lenormand. 2 : 

He had heard, he tells us, of the far-famed divineress iong before he 
saw, or supposed that he ever would see her, and the way in which her 
name came to hie ears was this. There was a certain Count Morio in the 
Westphalian service, a Frenchman by birth, whom King Jerome had ap-! 
pointed marshal of the palace, and in concert with whom the finance- 
minister had received orders to remodel the royal household, with a view 
to its being placed on a more economical footing. This business neces- 
sitated frequent and prolonged interviews between the two officials, 
which took place at the house of Malchus; and at these, Morio, after the : 
lapse of about an hour, generally became uneasy, and showed a marked | 
anxiety to terminate the sitting and to get home. This impatience was 
quite inexplicable to his colleagae, who one day asked him the reason of 
of it. 

“ The reason of this is,” replied Morio, “ that my wife is in an agony 
of dread if I remain out of her sighta moment after the time she has 
reckoned to see me.” 

“And why?” inquired Malchus. ; 

Morio then related that his wife, before he met with her, had had her 

nativity cast by Mile. Lenormand, who, among other things, had told her 
that she should be married three times. Her first husband would bea 
man between whom and herself no acquaintance at that time existed ; 
the marriage would be avery advantageous one, and put her in posses- 
sion of all she could reasonably wish for, but when blest with the fulfil- |. 
ment of her highest wish—to be in the way of becoming a mother—she 
‘would, soon after a great fire, receive in her house a visitor of great dis- 
tinction, and, not long after, lose ber husband by a violent death. 
». Married a second time, not so brilliantly, but still very well, she would 
return to her native country (she was a Creole,) where she would ina 
short time luse her second husband, and marry a third, who would sur- 
vive her: 

After this explanation, Malchus seems to have indulged, as far as it was 

sible, the wish of his fellow-labourer to shorten the hours of business. 
Bne day, however, he found it necessary to continue the sitting consider- 
ably beyond the usual time, when Morio, unable to contain his yea 4 
at last insisted upon breaking off, and said, ‘‘ Come, monsieur le ministre, do 
me the honour to accompany me home; you shall see for yourself the 
state of terror in which my absence places my wile, and you will never 
‘again blame my reluctance to prolong that terror an avoidable moment.” 

alchus complied, and found the countess in a state of suffering which 
her husband had notat all exaggerated. When she learned that he had 
been acquainted by Morio with the ground of her apprehensions, she said, 
“ You can judge, then, whether I have cause to tremble for my husband’s 
life. {n every other particular the prophecy has been veritied. I did 
not know him, nor he me; my marriage with him was a most advanta- 
geous one, and has truly put me in possession of all I could reasonably 
wish for; I am so happy as to have the pemeer of being a mether, and 
that very soon; the “ great fire’ has unfortunately taken place—it was 
the burning of the palace; the “distinguished visitor” is no longer to be 
waited for, for the king, in consequence of thatcalamity, established him- 
self here in the Bellevue (the name of a palace in Cassel, in which Morio, 
as chief of the royal househ ld, resided,) and we had to give him up 
several rooms. Yes, I must tremble when I think of the stage to which 
my fortunes are arrived, for I am driven to the conclusion that the violent 
death of my husband is now very near.” 

Malchus said what he could to tranquillize her; assured her that with 
him, at least, her husband was perfectly safe, and that one more 
meeting—though she must not alarm herself if it should prove a some- 
what lengthened one—would now terminate the business which took him 
away from her. 

A day or two after this, Morio was at the minister's till about eleven 
o’clock, and then rode out with the king. On their return, Malchus saw 
them both pass his house; they rode through the royal mews, where 
Morio explained various things to the king, while the cotntess was in 
such extreme anguish of terror that they had to put her to bed. Aftera 
while, the king rode home, but Morio was still detainedin the mews. On 
a sudden a shot was fired; the countess heard it, sprang frantic out of 
bed, and shrieked out, ‘‘ That is my husband—they have shot him !” 

It was but too true: poor Morio had been maliciously shot by a French 
farrier, over whom, on account of his disorderly conduct, it had been 
found necessary to give a German the preference. 

This occurrence made a deep impression upon Malchus, and when the 
‘Westphalian catastrophe, in 1813, brought him to Paris, he was mbt sur- 

rised at finding the name of Lenormand im all men’s mouths, nor at be- 
ing urged—almost teased, as he says—by many of his friends, to have his 
fortune told by her. Among otber things, he was assured that she had 

redicted to Murat, in the time of the consulate, that he vould one day 

a king; but that Murat had only laxghed at her, and said, if that ever 
came to pass, he would make her a kingly present, which also, on his 
ascending the Neapolitan throne, he did. 

Another story, which he heard had some years before been ayouched 
by all the journals of Paris, was tis. During the Spanish war, an offi- 
cer came to Mile Lenormand, to learn his destiny, when she assured him 
distinctly, that a week from that day, somebody would give him in a cof- 
fee-house, information of his brother’s death in Spain. The officer, who 
‘was not even certain that his brother was in Spain at all, determined not 
to go into any coffee-house til after the time pea But on the 
eighth day, some good friend, knowing nothing about the oracle, dragged 
him by main force into one the threshold of which he had hardly crossed, 
when his servant brought him a letter, announcing that his brother, at 
got and such a place, on sich and sach an occasion, had been killed in 

ain! 

» urther, it was positively asserted that Napoleon had twice spoken 
with the sorceress—once at her own house, and the second time at the 
Tuileries; but as nobody bat Duroc was present, nothing certain could 
be known of what had passed, for neither of these worthies was likely 
to give it wind, and she dared not. All, therefore, that people told you 
so confidently, as having been said by her to the First Consul—that he 
would be the emperor, that his wife (Josephine) was his guardian angel, 
that he would for a time reign and make war prosperously, but after- 
wards become unfortunate, subsequently be overcome and dethroned, 
and at last die in exile—all this, Malchus considers, could have been onl 
conjecture; at least, no one knew oe oy oe Rey an about it. It pans 
him more, he says, that the Countess Bocholz (whoever she was) was 
more than once very pressing with him to feel the fates, and protested to 
him that Lenormand had told her circumstances out of her past life, 
which it had given her a positive thrill of terror to hear, they being things 
known almost to no human being, and of which Lenormand could by no 
earthly chance have been informed. Many others of his most intimate 
friends spoke in the same way, but there was nobody that so much arou- 
sed his curiosity, respecting this singular woman, as Doctor Spangenberg, 
the queen's (what queen’s?) physician, This personage, who is descri- 
bed by Malchus as a particularly dry, clear-headed man, who brougit 
every thing to the bar of reason, and admitted nothing that was not sus- 
ceptible of mathematical proof, assured him, just as every one else did, 
that it was perfectly incomprehensible what this woman knew, and could 
tell one. , 

To him, as well as to the Countess Bocholz, she had presented the pic- 
ture of his earlier life, in its leading outlines, with the greatest fidelity, | 
reminding him of many things which, even in Mecklenburg (his native | 
country), very few people were aware of, and which, here in Paris, no | 
human soul could know. Also with respect to the present and the paulo- 
post-fature, she had said things to him, which were true, or had since be- 
come true, to a degree that was enough to drive one mad. For instance 
—‘‘he: would in eight days’ time receive very interesting intelligence, 
through an old friend, > erin: affairs in hisown country, but the bringer 
of this intelligence would die two days after.” He and his friends, with 
‘whom he was living at Compiegne, had several times joked about this, 
and wondered when the messenger, who was to die two days after de- 
livering his message, would make his appearance. At last, on the eighth 
day, the actor Narcisse, who had spent a considerable time at Cassel, and 
elsewhere in Germany, arrived, and brought him several pieces of news, 
which were of great interest for him, but—two days efter Narcisse died. | 
_ Doctor Spangenberg mentioned further, that at thé time of his consult- 
ing Lenormand, he was for the first time of his life at Paris; that he had 
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nv mind to consult her, but had been teased into doingso by Monsieur de 
Pfa: and other friends. He had never before been in the neighbourhood 
of her Rous: had never seen her until that day, and, at his visit, told her 
neither his nan? °F his circumstances, nor suffered anything to escépe 
him which could he V® served her asa clue. 

Malchus was at length prevailed on to visit the divineress; the follow- 
ing is his account of ‘be Visit, which we give in his own words :— 
Conclusion in our next. 

e+ 


BRETT AND LITTLE’S ELECTRIC INVENTIONS. 


WE have been favoured with a ntivate view of some of the pag pen, 

e- 
graph that we believe have yet appeared before the scientific world. The 
Offices of the inventors are in Furnival’s Inn, Holborn, where, in several 
apartments, the improvements they have patented are displayea for the 
inspection of all interested in this wonderful application of science to the 
business of life. Messrs. Brett and Little indeed court, rather than avoid, 
the investigation of the learned, and willingly afford every explanation 
requsite to the perfect compyehension of their whole system of electro-tele- 
graphic communication. The principle upon which their most important 
invention proceeds is so simple, and promises to effect so remarkable a 
revolution in the electric intercourse of this aud other countries, that we 
entertain no doubt that an account of our visit will prove acceptable, and 
readily intelligible to every reader. 

The improvements commence at the battery. Contrary to the usual 
form, this instrument consist of three trough—an upper, middle, and in- 
ferior ; the upper troughs contains the acid, the middle the plates, and 
the inferior the waste fluid from the latter. These troughs are secured 
ina frame one over the other ; the upper one is a long box, at the bottom 
of which area number of short funnels of wood filled with sponge, or 
some other porous material. Into this box the dilute acid is poured, and 
issues in continuous drops into the middle trough. The middle trough is a 
box similar in-form to the first, also having a series of funnels at the bot- 
tom; but it is filled with sand, and contains the zinc and copper plates, 
which form the battery, the electricity generated being carried otf by a 
wire at each end or pole of the battery. The inferior trough is merely 
the reservoir for the fluid which has discharged its duties, and become 
saturated with zinc. In action it will be readily perceived that this in- 
strument is at once simple and effective; the dilute acid drips gradually 
upon the sand in the middle trough, exerts its energies upon the metals 
there, and then percolates through, and makes its escape from, the battery 
—its place being constantly supplied by more acid from above. Thus the 
battery both supplies and purifies itself. It will be in the knowledge of 
many of our readers that thecommon battries have no such arrangement 
either for supply or for discharge of their fluid contents. The conse- 
quence is, that a rapid and energetic electro-chemical action is generated 
when the instrument receives a fresh supply of acid; but as this becomes 
saturated with the metal upon which it exerts its influence, this action 
becomos enfeebied, and will finally cease altogether. There are certain- 
ly some forms of battery in which a greater uniformity of action is secur- 
ed, but the commoner ones are, without exception, subject to this serious 
inconvenience. The instrument before us perserves a constant and uni- 
form action, and affords at all times a flow of electricity of equal and un- 
changing intensity. Securing also the perfect saturation of the acid, it is 
besides being a more effective, a far more economical form than any other 
with which we are acquaiated. Possibly it may be found on the exten- 
sive scale that the residual sulphate of zinc can be collected and sold. so 
as to lessen materially the current expenses of the machine. , 

We next visited the “ Electro-Telegraphic Converser.” Thisis exhibi- 
ted in a small separate apartment: it has an elegant appearance—bein 
somewhat in the form of a handsome jewel cabinet, made of beautiful 
rosewood; while its dial-plate reminded us of some of the mysterious 
magical instruments which tell one’s fate by figures or symbols. By its 
side is the “‘Attention Bell,” to whose imperious summons we will firat di- 
rect our attention. It is enclosed in a little mahogany chest with perfo- 
rated sides, covered with silk, for the passage of the sound. At each 
station there will be a bell, with a bell-pull. The bell-pull is a simple 
handle of ivory, which moves a little mechanism inside a small box, 
making or breaking contact between the electric wires at the telegraph- 
ist’s pleasure. On moving this handle to one side, contact is made, anda 
current of electricity is instantly directed to the mechanism of the bell, 
however distant the latter may be: the telegraphist, in less than a second, 
could set the bell a-ringing at the North Pole, or at any other spot on the 
circleof the earth where his wires were conveyed. A careful attention 
to the contrivance by means of which this effected will pave the way in 
some measure for the comprehension of the larger instrament. The 
stream of electricity proceeds immediately, on the handle being touched, 
to a coil of fine wire, in the centre of which a short piece of soft iron is 
placed; induced magnetism takes place in this iron, and acts upon a pe- 
culiar magnet suspended close to it, causing it to deflect or turn aside. 
The deflected magnet then touches a little piece of steel acting as a de- 
tent, and liberates some clock-work, which immediately strikes the bell. 
All this is done more rapidiy than this description of it can be read. The 
bell is only struck once, because a spiral spring connected with the han- 
dle, as soor as the hand is removed, breaks the circuit, the magnet returns 
to its position, the detent falls into its place, and the clock-work stops. 
But if it is necessary to keep the bell ringing, itis only requisite to keep 
the hand upon the handle and the clock-work continues ringing it for any 
desirable length of time. The advantagecf this single-stroke mechanism 
will be best appreciated by those who have travelled on railways—on 
which the other plan of call-bells is adopted—at periods when the at- 
mosphere has been intensely charged with electricity; the current of at- 
mospheric electricity setting loose the clock-work, and the bell continu- 
ing incessantly to give its alarm until the works had rundown. The pe- 
culisrity to which we desire to call special attention is the permanent 
magnet, which is deflected at will by the electric current. Contrary to 
the general form, it is a circular ring, incomplete at the lower end, at 
which its north and south poles are situated ; it is thus rendered astatic: 
its poles being equi-distant from the earth, the effects of terrestrial mag- 
netism are neutralised. A delicate spindle pierces the upper border of 
this magnetic ring, through which the motion of the magnet is commu- 
nicated—in the present instance, to the clock-work of the bell; in the 
conversing instrument, to the indices of the dial-plate. Before return- 
ing to the telegraph, we may notice the “Accident Bell.” The movements 
are precisely similar in this case, the only difference being in the size and 
tone of the bell, which is struck by a ball of hard wood. The sound of 
this bell is loud and far-penetrating, and strongly resembles the deep- 
mouthed tone of a church bell. It is proposed to supply each station 
with such an instrument; and it could, when properly adjusted, be tolled 
simultaneously at every station on the line, so as to cause an entire sus- 
em of the traffic, until the nature and situation of the disaster were 

nown. The train also to which the misfortune occurred would be sup- 
plied with a small portable battery and bell-handle, so that the guard 
might make connection with the wires, and thus call for assistance with 
the rapidity of lightning. The value of this application is in the ratio of 
its extreme simplicity and unvarying certainty. Such a means of com- 
municating intelligence of an accident has long been wanting; and we 
entertain the hope that the time is ner when, by the aid of such or 
similar means, railway disasters will be as rare as they are now fre- 

uent. 
: [t is time we examined the “ Electro-Teiegraphic Converser.” At each 
side of the dial-plate is a small indicator, like the finger of a clock, each 
of which, on touching the ivory handle beneath, may be made to move 
either to the right or left hand. On opening the echiast, the secret of 
the apparatus is discovered. There is a similar magnetic ring suspend- 
ed close to the face of a bar of soft iron, surrounded by the coil of wire 
through which the electric current passes. When the charge passes 
through this wire, it deflects the magnet either to the right or left at the 
The magnet, in moving, thus communicates its mo- 
tion to a piece of metal shaped like a T; either end of the T-piece touch- 
es then the indicators, and 80 causes them to move upon the dial-plate. 
A good idea of this delicate, yet simple contrivance, may be gained by 
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_ Let us suppose a conversation about to be commenced. The call-beii 
rings: the attendant directs his eye to the dial plate; his distant corre- 
spondent wishes to say “ Train up.” The right indicator moves three 
times, the left once, there is T; the right moves once, the left 
once, that is R; the left once again, that is A; the left twice, 
the right twice, that is I; the right once is N. Then to make 


sure that the word has been comprehended, the left indicator goes 
up once for “Understand?” The right once, the left twice, gives 
U; the right three times, gives P. “Understand?” again: and the 


words “ Train up,” are registered any number of miles off. _ To judge of 
the rapidity with which these words are telegraphed, they may be con- 
ceived as very slowly and deliberately spoken. If the communication is 
not understood the right indicator flies up and signals ‘ Repeat.” When 
it is necessary to indicate figures, the right indicator flies up three times 
and informs the operator at the distant station that “ figures” ure now to 
be telegraphed. Thus the dial-plate is actually a key to the language 
indicated upon it. A very little practice is requisite to arrive at dexterity 
in the use of this telegraph, et ten minutes suffices tu learn its indica- 
tions. Doubtless, after the experience of a few weeks, the telegraphist 
will cease to refer to the dial at all asa key; but in the event of an ac- 
cident happening to him, any person could take bis place, and with his 
steel lesson page before him do the part of atolerable substitute. The 
terms have this advantage, that they are not arbitrary, and that several of 
the continental languages can readily be spoken by their means, without 
alteration of the present plan. This may be thought a trifling advantage ; 
but in the extended operation of this system of communication, it will 
not be withoutits utility. On the other hand, we are free to confess that 
the language talked by this instrument is more cumbrous than could be 
wished. We should like to see what phonography would do for it. Ra- 
pid as may be the operator’s fivgers, he has a language containing many 
untractable words to deal with, and it will probably become necessary to 
make such alterations in the system of terms as will obviate these diffi- 
culties ; and it would be easy tw effect this modification. The indicators 
leave nothing to be desired ; they are bzautifully sensitive, simple, and 
instantaneous in action; and they have this great superiority over the 
needles of Wheatstone and Cooke’s telegraph and others, that they are 
not magnets themselves, but may be made of bone or wood, or any other 
appropriate material; the derangements attendant on magnetic needles 
are thus obviated. On the whole, we believe the instrument to be in 
advance of those at present in use, and we think we are safe in promis- 
ing for it a very wide, and a very lasting reputation and adoption. We 
have repeatedly used the term ‘‘ simple” in describing it, but we should 
be conveying a wrong impression if it were understood that there is an 
absence of nice workmanship about the apparatus. On thecontrary, the 
motive powers are adapted with exquisite delicacy to each other, and 
display that beauty of execution which so far as our experience has gone, 








is the peculiar attribute of our British mechanics. 

We were then shown into a large apartment, around the sides of which 
are ranged, all in communication with each other, seventeen telegraphs 
similar to that we have described. In our imagination we beheld a 
whole line of electric telegraph with its seventeen stations compressed 
into oneroom. Ten coils, equal to a thousand miles of uninterrupted 
wire, communicated between these telegraphs, yet the distance was as 
nothing to the electric current ; and the instant the handle at one ex- 
tremity was touched, up flew the indicator virtually distant ten hundred 
miles! Here is the revolutionising element of the present age, long ela- 
borated in the cell of the philosopher, now given forth to alter the very 
aspect of human affairs! In this apartment was noticeable also a remark- 
ably useful little invention attached to the telegraph, called the “ Deflec- 
tor.” It consists simply of alittle handle, which either insulates or con- 
nects the telegraph with the common wire of communication. Thus, if 
an instrument is deranged at one station, this will not interfere in the 
least with the others; the “deflector” is pulled down, and London can 
still talk with Birmingham, although Wolverton, Tring, and all the rest 
are disordered, Two or three instruments were thus purposely put out 
of order; the “deflector” was turned, and all went on just as before. 
Two batteries, each containing thirty-six pairs of plates, generated the 
power which moved the whole seventeen telegraphs through the distance 
equivalent to a thousand miles! 

The inventors have also turned their attention to securing a more per- 
fect method of insulation of the wires at their supports. This is thus ef- 
fected :—A stout curved bracket is secured tothe post, and carries on its 
upper end a glass or porcelain cap, through a et 3 on the top of which 
the wire is drawn. The cap is secured by lead to the iron bracket» The 
sides of the cap project about an inch all around beyond the iron, so that 
however wetthey may become, the water will drip from them without 

establishing a connection between the wire above and the post below. In 
connecti on with this plan is another for tightening the wires when requi- 
site, without at the same time interrupting the course of the electric cur- 
rent along the line. A steel band is fastened around the porcelain cap, 
which serves to hold firm the pulley with its toothed wheel and catch, by 
means of which the wire is drawn tight, As t he porcelain cap is perfect- 
ly insulated, itfollows that any mechanism fastened to it mast preserve 

the same character. Atmospheric electrici y bas always had an inclination 
to ee possession of the wires with its relative of chemical origin, and 
very frequently interrupts for a considerable time the working of the ordi- 
nary electric telegraphs when the charge is very strong. Messrs Brett 
and Little have contrived a conductor which is intended to divert the 
atmospheric current, and carry it peaceably away intothe earth, thus al- 
lowing the galvanic current to fulfil its duties uninterrupted. As ifto 
leave nothing incomplete, they have finally invented a beautiful electric 
clock. The permanent magnets in this instrument are placed at the end 
of a pendulum; and by their continuous deflection and reflection give 
motion to it, which is regulated bya train of fine wheels in the upper 
partof the clock. It is said to keep time admirably. 

The number of wires requisite for the telegraph and bell is two only— 
one foreach. Tle systemis therefore one of vast economy when con- 

trasted with those which requirea wire for each station; and this is a 
feature of it which, above all others, appears likely to render its adop- 
tion universal. We have been minute in our description of these improve- 
ments, principally with the desire to render our notice of a most Import- 
aut instrument—the electric telegraph—clearly understood by all who 

have a desire to learn the mode of operation of this mighty modern civili- 
ser; and from the feeling that a general account of such a subject, how- 
ever interesting, is uninstructive and unsatisfactory. At the same time 

we would have it understood that no ez-cathedra opinion is here intended 

to be pronounced upon the merits of other systems of electro-telegra- 

phic intercourse ; the comparisons instituted being merely such as would 





comparing it to the letters T and O placed in superposition. ort 
oO being the magnetic ring. It will thus be seen, if the character is 
moved either to the right or left, the ends of the Tmight be made to give 


motion to an indicator swinging in its centre, and so placed that the ends | 
could touch it when moved, and leave it at liberty when the T was in a 


perpendicular position. The telegraph is thus worked. The operator 
at one station moves his ivory handle to the right, instantly the magnet 





at the other station deflects, the T-piece presses up the right indicator, and 
the communication is complete. All that we have now seen is a dial-| 
plate, on which are two moving indicators; it remains to see what lan- | 
guage they can be made to discourse. The dial-plate is the key to the | 
electric tongue. The following diagram will convey a better idea of it | 
than could be derived from a verbal description: — | 


suggest themselves to the most ordinary observation Yet simplicity and 
utility aresuch close relations, and in these improvements they appear to 
have me together in so many directions that we cannot help expressing eur 
favourable inclination to their side. 


—————— 
THE WATCHER. 


FROM THE REMINISCENCE OF A BACHELOR. 


Concluded. 

It was not to be expected that Captain Barton’s changed and eccentric 
habits should long escape remark and discussion. Various were the the- 
ories suggested to account for it. Some attributed the alteration to the 
pressure of secret pecuniary embarrassments others to a repugnance to fu- 
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, fil dq Srigagement into which he was presumed to have too precipitately 
entered; and others, again, to the su posed incipiency of mental disease, 
which latter, indeed, was the most Hiausible, as well as the most gener- 
ally received ,of the hypotheses circulated in the gossip of theday. _ 
From the very commencement of this change, at first so gradual in its 
advances, Miss Montague had ofcourse been aware of it. he intimacy 
involved in their peculiar relation, 48 well as the near interest which it 
inspired, afforded, in her case, @ like opportunity and motive for the suc- 
cessful exercise of that keen and penetrating observation peculiar to the 
sex. His visits became, at length, eo interrupted, and his manner, while 
they lasted, so abstracted, strange, and agitated, that Lady L—, after 
hinting her anxiety and her suspicions more than once, at length district- 
ly stated her anxiety, and pressed for an explanation. The explanationwas 
iven andalthough its nature at first relieved the worst solicitudes ofthe old 
ady and her niece, yet the circumstances which attended it, and the really 
dreadful consequences which it obviously indicated, as regarded the 
spirits, and indeed the reason of the now wretched man, who made the 
strange declaration, were enough, upona little reflection, to fill their 
minds with perturbation and alarm. 


General Montague, the young lady’s father, at length arrived. He 
had himself slightly known Barton, some ten or twelve years previously, 
and being aware of his fortune and connexions, was disposed to regard 
him as an unexceptionable and indeed a most desirable match for his 
daughter. He laughed atthe story of Barton’s supernatural visitations, 
and lost not a moment in calling upon his intended son-iu-law. nal 

“ My dear Barton,” he cuntinued, gaily, after a little conversation 
* my sister tells me that you are a victim to blue devils, in quite a new, 
and original shape.” - 

Barton changed countenarce, and sighed profoundly. 

Come, come; I protest this will never do,” continued the 
‘“‘ you are more like a man on his way to the gallows than to 
These devils have made quitea saint of you.” 

Barton made an effort to change the conversation, 

‘“No, no, it won’t do,” said his visitor, laughing; “lam resolved to 
say out what I have to say upon this magnificent mock mystery of yours. 
Come, you must net be angry, but really it is too bad to see you, at 
your time of life, absolutely frightened into good behaviour, like a 
nanghty child, by a bugaboo, and as far as I can learn, a very particu- 
larly contemptible one. Seriously, though, my dear Barton, I have been 
a good deal annoyed at what they tell me; but, at the same time, thor- 
oughly convinced that there is nothing in the matter that may vot be 
cleared up, with just a little attention and management, within a week 
at furthest,” 

“ Ah, general, you do not know—” he began. F 

“Yes, but [do know quite enough to warrant my confidence,” in- 
terrupted the soldier ; ‘‘ don’t [ know that all your annoyance proceeds 
from the occasional appearance ofacertain little man in a cap and great- 
coat, with a red vest and abad face, who follows you about, and pops 
upon you at the corners of lanes, and throws you into ague fits. Now, 
my dear fellow, I'll make it my business to catch this mischievous little 
mouutebank, and either beat him into a jelly with my owa hands, or 
have him whipped through the town, at the cart’s-tail, before a month 
Passes.’ 

He was running on in the same strain when he was suddenly arrested, 
and sot a little shocked, by observing Barton, who had approached the 
window, stagger slowly back, like one who had received a stunning 
blow; his arm extended towards the street-—his face and his very lips 

white as ashes—while he muttered, “ There—there—there !”’ 

General Montague started mechanically to his feet, and, from the win- 
dow of the drawing-room, saw a figure correspovding, as well as his 
hurry would permit him to discern, with-the description of the person, 
whose appearance so constantly aad dreadfully disturbed the repose of 
his friend. The figure was just turning from the rails of the area upon 
which it had been leaning, and, withvut waiting to see more, the old 
gentleman snatched his cane and hat, rushed down the stairs and into the 
street, in the furious hope of securing the person, and punishing the aa- 
dacity of the mysterious stranger. He looked around him, but in vain, 
for ~ trace of the form he had himself distinctly beheld. Heran 
breathlessly to the nearest corner, expecting to see from thence the re- 
treating figure, but no such form was visible. Back and forward, from 
a to crossing, he ran, at fault, and it was not until the curious 
gazeand laughing countenances of the passers-by reminded him of the 
absurdity of his pursuit, that he shes his hurried pace, lowered his 
walkingcane from the menacing attitude which he had mechanically 
Given it, adjusted his hat, and walked composedly back sgain, inwardly 
vexed and flurried. He found Barton pale and trembling in every joint; 
they both remained silent, though underemotions very different. At last 
Barton whispered, “ You saw it 2” 

“ Jt !—Him—some one—you mean—to be sure I did,” replied Monta- 
gue, testily. “ But where is the good or the harm of seeing him? The 
fellow runs like a lamp-liguter. I wanted to catch him, but he had stolen 
away before I could reach the hall-door. However, it is no great mat- 
ter; next time, I dare say, I'll do better; and egad, if I once come with- 
in reach of him, I’ll introduce his shoulder to the weight of my aane, in 
& way to make him cry peccavi.” 

Notwithstanding General Montague’s undertakings and exhortations, 
however, Barton continued to suffer from the self-same unexplained cause ; 
5° how, when, or where he would, he was still constantly dogged or con- 
ronted by the hateful being who had established over him so dreadful 
and mysterious an influence; nowhere and at no time was he secure 
against the odious appearance which haunted him with such diabolic per- 
severance. His depression, misery, and excitement became more settied 
and alarming every day, and the mental agonies that ceaselessly preyed 
upon him, began at last so sensibly to affect his health, that Lady L 
and General Montague succeeded, without, indeed, much difficulty, in 
persuading him to try ashort tour on the Continent, in the hope that an 
entire change of scene would, at all events, have the effect of breaking 
through the influences of local association, which the more sceptical of 
his friends assumed to be by no means inoperative in suggesting and 
perpetuating what they conceived to be a mere form of nervous illusion. 
General Montague was indeed persuaded that the figure which haunted 
his intended son-in-law was by no means the creation of his own imagi- 
nation, but, on the contrary, a substantial form of flesh and blood, anima- 
wd by a spiteful and obstinate resolution, perhaps with some murderous 
ay in perspective, to watch and follow the unfortunate gentleman. 
am this hypothesis was not a very pleasant one; yet it was plain that 
if Barton could ever be convinced that there was nothing preternatural 
in the phenomenon which he had hitherto regarded in that light, the af- 
fair would lose all its terrors in his eyes, and wholly cease to exercise up- 
on his health and spirits the baleful influence which it had hitherto done. 
He therefore reasoned, that if the annoyance were actually escaped b 
mere locomotion and change of scene, it obviously could not have origi- 
nated in any supernatural agency. 


Yielding to their persuasions, Barton left Dublin for England, accom- 
panied by General Montague. They posted rapidly to Leadea, and thence 
to Dover, whence they took the packet with a fair wind for Calais. The 
general’s confidence in the result of the expedition on Barton’s spirits 
had risen day by day, since their departure from the shores of Ireland: 
for to the inexpressible relief and delight of the latter, he had not, since 
then, so much as even once fancied a repetition of those impressions 
which had, wken at home, drawn him gradually down to the very depths 
of horror and despair. This exemption from what he had begun to re- 
gard as the inevitable condition of his existence, and the sense of secu- 
rity which began to pervade his mind, were inexpressibly delightfal ; and 
in the exultation of what he considered his deliverance, he indulged in 
a thousand happy anticipations for the future into which so lately he had 
hardly dared to look; and in short, both he and his companion se- 
Cretly congratulated themselves on the termination of that persecution 
which had been to its immediate victim a seurce of such unspeakable 
@geny. 

It was a beautiful day, and a crowd of idlers stood upon the j 
receive the packet, and enjoy the bustle of the new muultele. yp Ae 
walked a few paces in advance of his friend, and as he made his way 
through the crowd, a little man touched his arm, and said to him, in a 

road provincial patois— 

“6 Monsieur is walking too fast; he will lose his sick comrade in the 
throng, for, by my faith, the poor gentleman seems to be fainting.” 

Montague turned quickly, and observed that Barton did indeed look 
deadly pale. _He hastened to his side. 

“* My dear fellow, are you ill 1” he asked anxiously, 

The question was unheeded and twice repeated, ere Barton stam- 
mered— 

“T saw him—by——, I saw him!” 

“ Him !—the—the wretch—who—where—when did you see him— | 
where is he ?” cried Montague, looking around him.” 

7 oo him—but he is one,” —— Barton, faintly. 

UV For God’s sake, speak,” urged Montague, ve- 

“It is but this moment—here,” said he. 


eneral ; 
e altar. 





quick, quick,” ur, 
crowd, and collar the delinquent on the spot. 





“ But what did Kk Li had..he \on—what did he wear— 
quick,” « red hie Pat wy be ready to dart among the 


“He touched your arm—he spoke 20 you—he pointed to me. God be 


merciful to me, there is no escape,” said Barton, in the low, subdued 


tones of intense despair. 

Montague had already bustled away in all the flurry of mingled na 
and indignation ; but though the singular personnel of the stranger who 
had accosted him was vividiy and perfectly impressed upon his recollec- 
tion, he failed to discover among the crowd even the slightest resem- 
blance tohim. After a fruitless search, in which he enlisied the services 
of several of the bystanders, who aided all the more a as the 
believed he had been robbed, he at length, out of breath and baffled, 
gave over the attempt. 

“ Ah, my friend, it won’t do,” 
wildered, ghastly look of one who has 
shock ; “ 
dreadfal association between me and it is now established—tI shall never 
esca: never, never !” 

« Nonsense, nonsense, my dear fellow ; don’t talk so,’’ said Montague, 
with something at once of irritation and dismay ; ‘‘ you must not,I say; 
we'll jockey the scoundrel yet; never mind, say—never mind.” 

It was, however, but lost labour to endeavour henceforth to ie 
Barton with one ray of hope; he became utterly desponding. This 
intangible, and, as it seemed, utterly inadequate influence was fast de- 
stroying his energies of intellect, character, and health. His first ob- 
ject was now to return to Ireland, there, as he believed, and now almost 
negety speedily to die. 

o Ireland accordingly 


said Barton, with the faint voice and be- 
been stunned by some mortal 


he came, and one of the first {faces he saw 
upon the shore, was again that of his implacable and dreaded persecutor. 
Barton seemed at last to have lost not only enjoyment and every hope in 
existence, but all independence of will besides. He now submitted him- 
self passively to the management of the friends most nearly interested 
in hie welfare. With the apathy of entire despair, he implicitly assented 
to whatever measyres they suggested and advised ; and as a last resource, 
it was determined to remove him to ahouse of Lady L——’s, in the 
neighbourhood of Clontarf, where, with the advice of his medical at- 
tendant, who persisted in his opinion that the whole trainof consequen- 
ces resulted merely from some nervous derangement, it was resolved 
that he was to confine himself strictly to the house, and to make use only 
of those apartments which commanded a view of an enclosed yard, the 
gates of which were to be kept jealousiy locked. Those precautions 
would certainly secure him against the casual appearance of any living 
form, which his excited imagination might possibly confound with the 
spectre which, as it was ccatended, his fancy recognised in every figure 
which bore ever a distant or general resemblance to the traits with 
which he had at first invested it. Amonth or six weeks’ absolute se- 
clusion under these conditions, it was hoped might, by interrupting the 
series of these terrible impressions, gradually dispel! the predisposing ap- 
rehensions, and effectually break up the associations which had con- 
rmed the supposed disease, and rendered recovery hopeless. Cheer- 
ful society and that of his friends was to be constantly supplied, and on 
the whole, sanguine expectations were indalged in, to the effect that 
under the treatment thus detailed, the obstinate hypochondria of the pa- 
tient might at length give way. , 

Accompanied, therefore, by Lady L——, General Montague and his 
daughter—his own affianced bride—poor Barton—himself never daring to 
cherish a hope of his ultimate emancipation from the strange horrors 
ander which his life was literally wasting away—took possession of the 
apartments whose situation protected him agains the dreadful intrusions, 
from which he shrunk with such nuatterable terror. 

After alittle time, a steady persistence in this system began to manifest 
its results, ina very marked though gradual im)rovement, alike in the 
health and spirits of the invalid. Not, indeed, that anything at all ap- 
proaching to complete recovery was yet discirnble. On the contrary, 
to those who had not seen him since the commencement of his strange 
sufferings, such an alteration would have been apparent as might well 
have shocked them. The improvement, however, such as it was, was 
welcomed with gratitude and delight, especially by the poor young lady, 
whom her attachment to him, as well as her now painful position, con- 
sequent on his mysterious and protracted illness, rendered an object of 
pity scarcely one degree less to be commiserated than himself. 

A week passed, a fortnight, a month, and yet no recurrence of the hated 
visitation had agitated and terrified him as usual. The treatment had, so 
far forth, been followed by complete success. The chain of ‘associations 
had been broken. The constant pressure upon the overtasked spirits had 
been removed, and, under these comparatively favourable circumstances, 
the sense of social community with the world about him, and something 
of human interest, if not of enjoyment, began to animate his mind. 

It was about this time that Lady L——, who, like most old ladies of 
the day, was deep in family receipts, and a great pretender to medical 
science, being engaged én the coucoction of certain unpalatable mixtures, 
of marvellous virtue, despatched her own maid to the kitchen garden, 
with a list of herbs, which were there to be carefully culled, and brought 
back to her for the purpose stated. The hand-maiden, however, returned 
with her task half completed, and a good deal flurried and alarmed. 
Her mode ofaccounting for her precipitate retreat and evident agitation 
was odd, and to the old lady, unpleasantly startling. 

It appeared that she had repaired to the kitchen garden, pursuant to 
her mistress’s directions, and had there begun to make the specified se- 
lection among the rank and neglected herbs which crowded one corner 
of the enclosure, and while engaged in this pleasant labour, she care- 
tessly sang a fragment of an old song, as she said “ to keep herself com- 
pany.” She was, however, interrupted by an ill-natured laugh ; and 
looking up, she saw through the old thorn hedge, which surrounded the 
garden, a singularly ill-looking little man, whose countenance wore the 
stamp of menace and malignity, standing close to her, at the other side 
of the hawthorn screen, She described herself as utterly unable to move 
or speak, while he charged her with a message for Captain Barton; the 
substance of which she distinctly remembered to have been to the effect, 
that he, Captain Barton, must come abroad as usual, and show himself to 
his friends, out of doors, or else prepare for a visit in his own chamber. 
On concluding this brief message, the stranger had, with a threatening 
air, got down into the outer ditch, and seizing the hawthorn bush in his 
hands, seemed on the point of climbing through the fence—a feat which 
might have been accomplished without much difficulty. Withont, of 
course awaiting this result, the girl, throwing down her treasures o! 
thyme and rosemary, had turned and ran, with the swiftness of terror, 
to the house. Lady L- commanded her, on pain of instant dismissal, 
to observe an absolute silence respecting all that passed of the incident 
which related to Captain Barton; and at the same time, directed instant 
search to be made : her men, in the garden and the fields adjacent. 
This measure, however, was attended with the usual unsuccess, and, 
filled with fearful and undefinable misgivings, Lady L communicated 
the incident to her brother. The story, however, until long afterwards, 
went no further, and, of course, it was jealously guarded from Barton, 
who continued to amend, though slowly and imperfectly. 

Barton now began to walk occasionally in the court-yard which we 
have mentioned, and which being surrounded by a high wall, commanded 
no view beyond its ownextent. Here he, therefore, considered himself 
perfectly secure ; but for acareless violation of orders by one of the grooms 
he might have enjoyed, at least for some time longer, his much-prized im- 
munity. Opening upon the public road, this yard was entered by a 
wooden gate, with a wicket in it, and which was further defended by an 
iron gate upon the outside. Strict orders had been given to keep them 
carefully locked ; but, spite of these, it had happened that one day, as 
Barton was slowly pacing this narrow enclosure, in his accustomed walk, 
and reaching the further extremity, was turning to retrace his steps, he 
saw the boarded wicket ajar, and the face of his tormentor immovably 
looking at him through the iron bars. For a few seconds he stood riveted 
to the earth—breathless and bloodless—in the fascination of that dreaded 
gaze, and then fell helplessly and insensibly upon the pavement. 

There he was found a few minutes afterwards, and conveyed to his 
room—the apartment whicli he was never afterwards to leave alive. 
Henceforward a marked and unancountable change was observable in 
the tone of his mind. Captain Barton was now no longer the excited 
and despairing man he had been before; a strange alteration had passed 
upon him—an unearthly tranquillity reigned in his mind—it was the an- 
ticipated stillness of the grave. 

“* Montague, my friend, this struggle is ‘nearly ended now,” he said, 
tranquilly, but with a look of fixed and fearfulawe. “I have, at last, 
some comfort from that world of spirits, from which my punishment has 
come. I now know that my sufferings will soon be over.” 

Montague pressed him to speak on. 
ai Yes,” said he, in a softened voice, ‘my punishment is nearly ended. 
From sorrow, perhaps, I shall never in time or eternity, escape; but 
my agony is almost over. Comfort has been revealed to me, and what 





—— of my allotted struggle I will bear with submission—even with 
ope.” 
* T am glad to hear youspeak so tranquilly, my dear fellow,” said Mon- 


ere is no use in contending with it; whatever it is, the | try 


tague ; “ peace and cheer of mind are all you need to make you what 
you were. i> 

‘* No, no—I never can be that,” said he, mournfully. “I am no lon- 
ger fitfor life. I am soon to die; I do not shrink from deathasI did. [ 
am to see him but oxce again, and then all is ended.” - 

“ He said so then ?” suggested Montague. 

“ He?—No, no: wae tidings could scarcely come through him ; and 
these were good and welcome ; and they came so solemnly and sweetly 
—with unatterable love and melancholy, such as I could not—without 
saying more than is needful, or fitting, of other long-past scenes and per- 
sons—fully explain to you.’ As Bartun said this he shed tears. 

“Come, come,” said Montague, mistaking the source of his emotions, 
“* you must not give way. What is it, after all, but a pack of dreams and 
nonsense ; or, at worst, the practices of a scheming rascal that enjoys his 
power of playing upon your nerves, and loves to exert it—a king 
vagabond that owes you a grudge, and pays it off this way, not daring to 
a@ more manly one.” 

“‘A gradge, indeed, he owes me—you say ri 
audden shudder; “ a grudge as you call it. Oh, my God! when the jus- 
tice of heaven permits the Evil one to carry out a scheme of vengeance— 
when its execution is committed to the lost and terrible victim of sim, 
who owes his own ruin to the man, the very man, whom he is commis- 
sioned to pursue—then, indeed, the torments and terrors of hell are anti- 
cipated onearth. But heaven has death mercifully with me—hope has 
opened to me at last; and if death could come without the dreadful sight 
I am doomed to see, I would gladly close my eyes this moment upon the 
world. But though death is welcome, I shrink with an agony you con- 
not understand—a maddening agony, an actual frenzy of terror—from the 
last encounter with that—t DEMoN, who has drawn me thus to the 
verge of thechasm, and who is himself to plunge me down. I am to see 
him again—once more—but under circumstances unutterably more ter- 
rific than ever.” 

As Barton thus spoke, he trembled so violently that Montague was 
really alarmed at the extremity of his sudden agitation, and hastened to 
lead him back to the topic which had before seemed to exercise so tran- 
quillizing an effect upon his mind. 

“It was not a dream,” he said, aftera time; “I was in a different state 
—I felt differently and strangely; and yet it was all as real, as clear and 
vivid, as what I now see and hear—it was a reality.” 

“And what did you see and hear?” urged his companion. 

‘When I awakened from the swoon ‘g fell into on seeing him,” said 
Barton, continuing as if he had not heard the question, “ it was slowly, 
very slowly—I was reclining by the margin of a broad lake, with mis 
hills all round, and a soft, melancholy, rose-coloured light illuminated it 
all. It was unusually sad and lonely, and yet more beautiful than any 
earthly scene. My bead was leaning on the lap of a girl, and she was 
singing a strange and wondrous song, that told, | know not how—whe- 
ther by words or harmenies—of all my life—all that is past, and all that is 
still to come; and with the song the old feelinge that I thought had pe- 
rished within me came back, and tears flowed from my pede, ke | for 
the sung and its mysterious beauty, and partly for the unearthly sweet- 
ness of her voice; and yet I knew the voice—ch! how well; and I was 
spell-bound as I listened and looked at the strange and solitary scene, 
without stirring, almost without breathing—and, alas! alas! without 
turning my eyes towards the face that I knew was near me, so sweetly 
powerfal was the enchantment that held me. And then I wakened to 
this world, as you saw, comforted, for 1 knew that I was forgiven much.” 
Barton wept again long and bitterly. 

From this time, as we lave said, the prevailing toue of his mind was 


tly,” said Barton, with a 





one of profound and tranquil melancholy. This, however, was not with- 
out its interruptions. He was thoroughly impressed with the conviction 
that he was to experience another and a final visitation, illimitably trans- 
cending in horror all that he had before experienced. from this antici- 
‘pated and unknown agony, he often shrunk in such paroxysms of abject 
terror and distractions, as filled the whole household with dismay and 
superstitious panic. Even those among them who affected to discredit the 
supposition of preternatural agency in the matter, were often in their se- 
cret souls visited during the darkness and solitude of night with qualms 
and apprehensions, which they would not have readily confessed; and 
none of them attempted to dissuade Barton from the resolation on which 
| he now systematically acted, of shutting himself up in hisown apartment. 


| The window-blinds of this room were kept jealously down; an his own 
man was seldom out of his presence, day or night, his bed being placed 


in the same chamber. 
This man was an attached and respectable servant; and his duties, in 





addition to those ordinarily imposed upon va/lets, but which Barton's in- 
dependent habits generally dispensed with, were to attend carefully 
to the simple precautions by means of which his master hoped to 
exclude the dreaded recurrence of the ‘‘ Watcher,” as the strange 
letter he had at first received had designated his persecutor. And in ad- 
dition to attending to those arrangements, which consisted merely in anti- 
cipating the possibility of his master’s being, through any unscreened 
window or open door, exposed to the dreaded influence, the valet was 
never to suffer him to be for one moment alone—total solitude, even for 
a minute, had become to him now almost as intolerable as the idea of go- 
ing abroad into the public ways—it was like some instinctive anticipa- 
tion of what was coming. 

It is needless to say, thar under these mysterious and horrible circum- 
stances, no steps were taken toward the fulfilment of that engagement in- 
to which he had entered. There was quite disparity enough in point 
of years, and indeed of habits, between the young lady and Captain Bar- 
ton, to have precluded anything like very vehement or romantic attach- 
ment on her part. Though grieved and anxious, therefore, she was very 
far from being heart-broken; a circumstance which, for the sentimental 
parposes of our tale, is much to bedeplored. But the truth must be told, 
especially in a narration, whose chief, if not only, pretensions to interest 
— in arigid adherence to facts, or what are so reported to have 

een. 

Miss Montague, however. devoted much of her time to a patient but 
fruitless attempt to cheer the unhappy invalid. She read for him, and con- 
versed with him; but it was apparent that whatever exertions he made, 
the endeavour to escape from the one coastant and ever present fear that 
preyed upon him, was utterly and miserably unavailing. 

Young ladies are much given to the cultivation of pets ; and among those 
who shared the favour of Miss Montague was a fine old owl, which the 
gardener, who caught him napping among the ivy of a ruined stable, had 
dutifully presented to that young lady. : 

The caprice which regulates such preferences was manifes{ in the ex- 
travagant favour with which this grim and ill-favoured bird was at once 
distinguished by his mistress; and trifling as this whimsical circumstance 
may seem, I am forced to mention, it inasmuch as it is connected, oddly 
enough, with the coneluding scene ot the story. Barton, so far from shar- 
ing in this liking fur the new favourite, regarded it from the first with an 
antipathy as violent as it was utterly unaccountable. Its very vicinity was 
unsupportable to him. He seemed to hate and dread it with a ve- 
hemence absolutely laughable, and which, to those who never witncss- 
pb ng exhibition of antipathies of this kind, would seem all but incre- 

ible. 

With these few words of preliminary explanation, I shali proceed to state 
the particulars of the last scene in this strange series of incidents. It was 
almost two o’clock one winter’s night, and Barton was, as usual at that 
hour, in his bed; the servant we have mentioned occupied a smaller bed 
in the same room, and a light was burning. The man was on a sudden 
aroused by his master, who said— 

“ Tcant getit out of my head that that accursed bird has got out some- 
how, and is lurking insome cornerofthe room. I have been dreaming of 
him. Get up, Smith, and look about ; search forhim. Such hateful 
dreams !” 

The servant rose, and examined the chamber, and while engaged in so do- 
ing, he heard the well-known sound, more like a long-drawn gasp than a hiss» 
with which these birds from their secret haunts affright the quietof the night. 
This ghostly indication of its proximity—for the sound proceeded from the 
passage upon which Barton’s chamber-door opened—determined the search 
of the servant, who, opening the door, proceeded a step ortwo forward for 
the purpose of driving the bird away. He had, however, hardly entered 
the lobby, when the door behind him slowly swung to under the impulse, 
as it seemed, of some gentle current of air; but as immediately over the 
door there wasa kind of window, intendedin the day-time to aid in lighting 
the passage, and through which at present the rays ofthe candle were then 
issuing, the valet could see quite enough for his purpose. As he advanced 
he heard his master—who lying in a well-curtained bed, had not, as it 
seemed, perceived his exit from the room—call him by name, and direct him 
to place the candle onthe table by, his bed. The servant, who was now 
some way in the long passage, and not liking to raise his voice for the pur- 
pose of replying, lest he should startle the sleeping inmates of the house, 
began to walk hurriedly and softly back again, whem, to his amazement, 
he heard a voice in the interior of the chamber answering calmly, and ac- 
tually saw, through the window which overtopped the door, that the light 








was slowly shifting, as if carried across the chamber in answer to his mas- 
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ter’s call. Palsied by a feeling akin to terror, yet not unmingled with a hor- 
rible curiosity, he stood breathless ang listening at the thresho!d, unable to 
summon resolution to push open the door and enter. Then camea rust- 
— the curtains, and a sound like that of one who in alow voice hushes 
2 child to rest, in which he heard Barton say, ina tone of stified horror— 
* Oh, God—oh, my God!” and repeat the some exclamation several times. 
Then ensued a silence, which again was broken by the same strange sooth 

ing sound ; and at last there burst forth, in one swelling peal, a yell of 
agony so appalling and hideous, that, under some impulse of ungovernable 
horror, the man rushed to the door, and with his whole strength strove to 
force it open. Whether it was that, in his agitation, he had himself but im- 
perfectly turned the handle, or that the door was really secured upon the 
inside, he failed to effect an entrance ; andas he tugged and pushed, yell 
after yell rang louder and wilder through the chamber, accompamed all 
the while by the same hushed sounds. Actually freezing with terror, and 
scarce knowing what he did, the man turned and ran down the passage, 
wringing his hands in the extremity of horror and irresolution. At the 
stair-head he was encountered by General Montague, scared and eager, 
and jst as they met the fearful sounds ceased. 

a hat is it ?—who—where is your master?” said Montague. with 
the incoherence of extreme agitation. ‘Has anything—for God's sake, 
is anything wrong ?” 

“ Lord have mercy on us, it’s all over,” said the man, starting wildly 
towards his master’s chamber. “ He’s dead, sir—I’m sure he’s dead.” 

Without waiting for inquiry or explanation, Montague, closely fol- 
lowed by the servant, hurried to the sheetincdees, turned the handle, 
and pushed it open. As the door yielded to his pressure, the ill-omened 
bird of which the servant had been in search, uttering his spect ral 
warning, started suddenly from the far side of the bed, and flying through 
the door-way close over their heads, and extinguishing, in his passage, 
the candle which Montague carried, crashed through the skylight that 
overlooked the lobby, and sailed away into the darkness of the outer 
space. 

“ There it is, God bless us,” whispered the man, after a breathless 
pause. 

“Curse that bird,” muttered the general, startled by the suddenness 
of the apparition, and unable to conceal his discomposure. " 

“ The candle is moved,” said the man, after another breathless pause ; 
“‘ see, they put it by the bed.” 

“ Draw the curtains, fellow, and don’t stand gaping there,’ whispered 
Montague, sternly. 

The man hesitated. 

“Hold this, then,” said Montague, impatiently thrusting the candle- 
stick into the servant’s hand, mo himself advancing to the bed-side, he 
drew the curtains apart. The light of the candle, which was still burn- 
ing at the bed-side, fell upon a figure huddled together, and half upright, 
at the head of the bed. It seemed as though it had slunk back as far as 
the solid panelling would allow, and the hands were still clutched in | 
the bed-clothes. 

‘‘ Barton, Barton, Barton!” cried the general, with a strange mixture 
of awe and vehemence. He took the candle, aud held it so that it shone 
full upon the face. The features were fixed, stern, and white; the jaw 
was fallen; and the sightless eyes, still open, gazed vacantly forward 
toward the front of the bed. ““God Almighty, he’s dead,”’ muttered 
the general, as he looked upon this fearful speciacle. They both con- 
tinued to gaze upon it in silence for a minute or more. “ And cold, too,” 
whispered Montague, withdrawing his hand from that of the dead map. 

“ And see, see—may I never have life, sir,” added the man, after an- 
other pause, with a shudder, “but there was something else on the bed 
with him. Look there—look there—see that, sir.”’ 

As the man thus spoke, he pointed to a deep indenture, as if caused 
by a heavy pressure, near the foot of the bed. 

Montague was silent. 

“Come, sir, come away, for God’s sake,” whispered the man, drawing 
close up te him, and holding fast his arm, while he glanced fearfully 
— “what good can be done here now—come away, for God's 

At this moment they heard the steps of more than one approaching, 
and Montague, hastily desiring the servant to arrest their progress, en- 
deavoured to loose the rigid gripe with which the fingers of the dead 
man were clutched in the ‘bed-clothes, and drew, as well as he was able, 
the awful figure into a reclining posture; then closing the curtains care- 
fully upon it, he hastened himself to meet those persons that were ap- 
proaching. ? ° 3 e ° Me 

It is needless to follow the personages so slightly connected with this 
narrative, into the events of their after life; it is enough for us to remark, 
that no clue to the solution of these mysterious occurrences was ever 
after discovered; and so long an interval haviag now passed since the 
event which we have just described concluded this strange history, it is 
scarcely to be expected that time can threw any new lights upon ite 
dark and inexplicable outline. Until the secrets of the earth shall be no 
longer hidden, therefore, these transactions must remain shrouded in 
their original impenetrable obscurity. 

The only occurrence in Captain Bartoa’s former life to which refer- 
ence was ever made, as having any possible connexion with the suffer - 
ings with which his existence closed, and which he himself seemed to 
regard as working out a retribution for some grievous sin of his past life, 
‘was a circumstance which not for several years after his death was 
brought to light. The nature of this disclosure was painful to his rela- 
tives, and discreditable to his memory. As, however, we have exercised 
the caution of employing fictitious names; and as there are now very 
few living who will be able to refer to the actors in this drama, their 
veal names and places in society, there is nothing to preveat our stating, 
two or three lines, the substazce of this discovery. 

It appeared, then, that some six years before Captain Barton’s final re- 
turn to Dublin, he had formed, in the town of Plymouth, a guilty attach- 
ment, the object of which was the daughter of one of the ship’s crew 
under his command. The father had visited the frailty of his unhappy 
child with extreme harshness, and even brutality, and it was said that 
she had died heart-broken. Presuming upon Barton’s implication in her 

uilt, this man had conducted himself toward him with marked inso- 

ence, and Barton retaliated this, and what he resented with still more 
exasperation—his treatment of the unfortunate girl—by a systematic ex- 
ercise of those terrible and arbitrary severities which the regulations of 
the navy placed at the command of those who are responsible for its 
discipline. The man had at length made his escape, while the vessel 
‘was in port at Lisbon, but died, as it was said, in a hospital in that town, 
of the wounds inflicted in one of his recent and sanguinary punishments. | 

Whether these circumstances in reality bear, or not, upon the occur- | 
rences of Barton's after-life, it is, of course, impossible to say. It seems, 
however, more than probable that they were, at least in his own mind, | 
Closely associated with them. But however the truth may be, as to the 
origin and motives of this mysterious persecution, there can be no doubt 
that, with respect to the agencies by which it was accomplished, | 
— and iunpenetrable mystery is likely to prevail until the day of | 

oom. 
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BARTHELEMI ESTEBAN MURILLO ; 


| 
OR, THE BOY-PAINTER OF SPAIN. 
Concluded, | 
1 
CHAPTER IV. 

“ FaTHER, you are much better now, and will soon be able to resume 
your work,” said the little Murillo. ‘ You see that it is not very difli- | 
cult to please the merchant Ozorio. You will be quite able easily | 
to take my place after my departure.” 

“ After your departure !” exclaimed Theresina, entering with a break- | 
fast tray, which she almost let fall. “ Are you going away 1” added she, 
with a cry of agony. 

“ My dear mother,” said Barthelemi, as he ran to her, and taking from | 
her the tray, laid iton atable, then, clasping her hands in his, and pres- 


sing them to his lips,—“ My dear mamma, do not oppose it; you see my 


father says not a word.” 
“‘ But I cannot bear you to leave me. 
the poor mother, bursting into tears. 


“ Since you must know, listen to me, my dear mother,” said the child, | everything. 


so seriously, with such a decided tone, and such a beaming glance, that | 
Theresina looked at him more than once, as if to assure herself that he | 
was indeed her son, the little Barthelemi Esteban Murillo, whom, not | 
long since, she cradled on her knees. He appeared to the poor mother | 


to have grown a whole head inasecond. She sat down, and Barthelemi | 
seated himself beside her: Esteban, who had risea, gtocd opposite to 
em. 


“ 1am now thirteen,” said the young Murillo, “ and you cannot suppose, | 
mother, that I willspend my life in painting escutcheons, or in daubing | 
bad pictures for a ventareto America. No; I feel, mother, that I was 
born to be apainter; I know it by the glow at my beart, and the kin- 
dling of my brow, at the sight of a fine painting. Yes,—were it only by 


Where do you want to go!” said the 


Tye Atwiou. 


the quicker flow of the blood through the veins when the names of Ra- 
phael, of Correggio, of Rubens, of Van Dyke, and still more, that of our 
country man,} Velasquez, are pronounced before me, I feel that | was born 
to bea painter. I pray you, father, do not oppose my vocation.” 

“ God forbid, my son,” replied Esteban. ‘‘ But where are the means? 
we are 60 poor.” 

“« The greater number ofour great painters were born poor, father.’’ 

‘« But they found masters who were glad to admit them .uto their 
schools.’’ 

“ The greatest master in the art of painting is Nature, father. Qur 
countryman, Velasquez, isa proof of it.” 

“ T must say, like li:tle Meneses, that the name of Velasquez is never 
out of your mouth,” said his mother. 

“ And I will answer you as I do him, mother; that he is of Seville, and 
Seville is proud of him, and I will have it yet one day proud of me. Oh! 
if you knew what honours were paid him, ten yeara ago, at Madrid, in 
1625. He drew the portrait of the Canon Tonesca so admirably, that the 
king employed him to take his likeness. He represented the prince 
covered with armour, and mounted on a magnificent horse. The king 
having, on a holiday, had the picture exhibited before the charch of San 
Filippo, it excited such enthusiasm, that the people bore it in triumph to 
the palace. Velasquez is a friend of Rubens, and is now in Italy with 
him. That is the reason I want to go there.” 

“ But how? where are the means ?” again demanded Esteban. - 

‘The means may be slow, but they are sure,” said Barthelemi. “I 
intend buying canvas, cutting it into small squares, and painting on each 
of these squares saints, which I can copy from the pictures in the charch- 
es, or fowers, which I can sketch in the fields or gardens. I have already 
some by me, but not enough ; and I must work for Ozorio two months at 
the very least to complete the sum.” 

“ Your plan is not amiss; but I think you are too young, my dear Bar- 
thelemi, to go alone into Italy. I know you are pious, and your mother 
and I have endeavoured to instil moral ptinciples, which I trust have 
taken deep root in your heart. I will allow you to go, but not just 
yet ?” 

“ But as soonas I have the entire sum,—may I not go then, father?” 

‘‘ Well, be it so.’’ said his father. 

Satisfied with this assent to his plan, which Esteban had only given be- 
cause he fully relied on his having it in his | otra to prevent the com- 
pletion of the sum until the moment he himself judged itadvisable to let 
his son leave them, Barthelemi sat down to his breakfast, gaily talking 


‘of his plans ; and, the repast over, he took up his picture, and looking at 


it with a pensive air, he exclaimed, “ It would be a pity to sell this even 
for ten ducats !” Then, rolling it up, he put it under his arm, and took 
the road to the cloister of San Francisco. 


CHAPTER V. 


Barthelemi no sooner reached the cloister, than he singled out the pic- 
ture of St. John, planted himself before it, and began to paint. Meneses 
having asked permission to absent himself, left him alone; and so entire 
was the young artist's absorptiou in his work, that he did not perceive 
for some moments that a stranger had entered the cloister, and was gazing 
upon him with silent attention. He was roused by the exclamation, 
“Tt is not bad at all, my boy,—not bad at all. Who is your master ?” 

He turned, and beheld a gentleman, richly attired, and of tall, com- 
manding figure. 

* Alas! Senor, I have no master,” replied Barthelemi. 

‘“‘ That is a pitv,” replied the unknown. “Still, if you had but an op- 
portunity of drinking in inspiration from some of the great masters, you 
might pass for a master yourself.” 

“There is one who would indeed inspire me, Senor,” replied the boy ; 
“€ but, unfortunately, I know nothing of him but his fame.” 

‘‘ And who is he?” 

“ Velasquez.” 

The stranger smiled with an undefined expression. 

“ There are far greater than he, my child,—Van Dyck, Rubens, Raphael, 
Le Poussin, and Michel-Angelo.”’ 

“Tam but a child, it is true, Senor,” replied Barthelemi, stealing a 
glance at the stranger; “ but { feel full sure Velasquez might take his 
place among those you have named. Methinks, Senor, you cannot be an 
artist. Pray say, am I mistaken?” 

Meneses returned at this moment; Barthelemi whispered to him, “ Go 
and ask the servants who are standing therein the porch the name of 
their master.” 

The question of the young Murillo had somewhat embarrassed the 
stranger, for Meneses had returned from accomplishing his errand be fore 
he had replied to it. : 

“His name is Senor Jacques Rodriguez de Sylva,” said Meneses, in a 
whisper to his companion, who replied, with a glance at the stranger, ‘I 
knew I was right.” 

This little incident had not escaped the notice of the stranger, who had 
seen, heard, and understood all. 

“ And how right?” inquired he of Barthelemi. 

“Ah! the Senor has overheard all,” said young Murillo. 

“All,” replied Don Rodriguez. 

“‘ Well, then, I repeat that I am not at all surprised at your being a 
great lord,” said Barthelemi. 

“ And, in my turn, I also repeat, Why ?” 

“‘ Because, in despising Velasquez, you have spoken more like a great 
lord than an artist,” said the young painter. 

“Is it then impossible to be at the same time an artist and a great lord, 
my child?” 

“It may be, but rarely happens, Senor; so rarely thatwe do not meet 
with one twice in the samecentury, and as we have already one instance 
of itin Rubens——” 

“You do not think I am likely to be another,” said Don Rodriguez, 
finishing his sentence for him, “and you may be right, but I am not 
apgry, my young master.—Still, to prove to you that a great lord may at 
least know how to appreciate the talents of an artist, 1 perceive so many 
beauties in your picture that I will buy it from you. But, first, is it for 
sale ?”’ 

“ Yes, Senor.” 

“‘ How much do you ask for it?” 

“| refused six ducats yesterday,” said Barthelemi, whose elbow Me- 
neses nudged as he whispered,— 

“ You ought to say ten.” 

“Why ?”” demanded Barthelemi in the same tone. 

“It isa trick of the trade, which you do not know, but I see it prac- 
tised every day,” ~—_— the son of the merchant Ozorio. ‘‘ Take my 
advice, say twenty ducats.”’ 

“That would be a falsehood; fie, Meneses!” said Barthelemi. 

‘‘You said, my young master,” said the stranger, attentively watching 
the two children, “‘ that you yesterday refused—eh—how much did you 
say 7” 

z. Six ducats, Senor,’ replied Barthelemi, unhesitatingly. 

“Well, 1 will give you twenty; am I to consider the picture as 
mine ?”’ 

“ But it is not worth that!” said Barthelemi, blushing up to his eyes at 
once with pleasure and modesty. 

‘I know that,” said Don Rodriguez. 

“Then, Senor, you are making game of me.” | 

‘‘T am not paying the artist as he is now,”’ said Don Rodriguez, “ but 
as he will be: you cannot study here, there is no schcol ; with my twen- 
ty ducats you can set out to Madrid.” 

‘Qh, if I had enough to go into Italy !” cried young Murillo, in such a 
tone of sadness that the stranger appeared moved at it. 

“ You can go tothe Gailo-Spanish school. 1 will give you a line to him 
who is at the head of it.” 

Young Murillo started up, and eagerly asked, “ Is it for Velasquez ?”’ 

The stranger smiled. 

“For Velasquez.”’ 

“And I shall see him—I shall see him!’’ 

‘As you see me now.” 

“ On! then, Senor, you may rest satisfied that you have rendered Bar 
the!>mi happy,” said Meneses. ‘‘ Velasquez ishis hero, his model. An- 
if that were all, there would be no harm done, but he imitates him id 
Velasquez has a peasant wio laughs and cries wheneven 
his master likes, but as I cannot laugh or cry when Murillo pleasesr 
mauy is the woeful hour I pass.” 

The young Murillo had remained silent as if bewildered by the pros- 
pect thus suddenly opened to him. He was to go to Madrid!—he was 
to see Velasquez !—It all seemed like a dream. Don Rodriguez now 
took his hand and said, “ This evening at the Hotel de Castillo, in the 
Piazza de-la-Plata, at seven o’clock.”” He had spoken and disappeared, 
before Murillo had recovered from his trance of wonder and joy. 


CHAPTER VI. 


As Barthelemi returned mayed pe and serious in the thuughts of the 
future now lying before hin, an 
; 


’ 


followed by Meneses, who was carry-| 


December 18 


ing part of the working apparatus of the young painter, Donna Theresi- 
na came out to meet him into the middle of the street. 

“‘ Good news !”’ said she, “ you had hardly gone out this morning when 
Senor Ozorio arrived, bringing me the ten ducats which you yesterday 
demanded for your picture ; you must take it to him after dinner.” 

“ At what hour was Ozoriohere?” inquired Barthelemi. 

“At ten o’clock. Ihave locked up your ten ducats with the rest of 
your little asore.”’ ‘ 

“ How unfortunate!” said Barthelemi, ‘I have just been promised 
twenty for it.’’ . 

‘* By whom?” inquired his mother. 

“ Byastranger, Don Rodriguez de Sylva, who has also offered me alet- 
ter ofrecommendation for Velusquez at Madrid.” 

“ Ah! if I had but known that!” said the poor mother, sorrowfully, 
on seeing the evident disappointment of hereon. ‘And I was so well 
pleased with Senor Ozorio’s coming up to your price.” 

“ Well, what need you care?” said Meneses to Barthelemi. “ Give my 
father back his ten ducats, and tell him you had sold your picture when 
he came to pay you, and that you will do another for him ; because the 
orn may leave this to-morrow, perhaps.” 

“ Hold your tongue, Meneses, you are my evil angel,” said Murillo 
pra “What is done cannot be undone. Let us go to dinner, 
and afterwards I will go and excuse myself to Don Rodriguez. But 
what shall I do if he will not give me the letter? he may be angry with 
me. P 
The dinner passed in gloomy silence—no one said a word, for every 
one Of this little family sympathized with the disappointment of the boy. 
As soon as it was over Murillo went out, and, repairing to the Hotel de 
Castillo, inquired for Don Rodriguez. He was shown into an apartment, 
where the Senor was alone and engaged in writing. 

“Oh! here is my picture !” said Don Rodriguez, on seeing Barthelemi 
enter. 

“‘ Senor,” said Barthelemi, with a full heart,‘ my mother had sold it 
before we returned home.” 

“ For a higher price ?” iaquired Don Rodriguez. 

ae much lower ; but that makes ro difference,” said young Mu- 
rillo. 

“ Pardon me, but it does a great deal,” said the stranger, evidently 
vexed; ‘‘ for if I give youa higher price, you have only to do‘tothe other 
purchaser what you are now doing to me,—go and put him off.” 

“ T certainly might do so, and I should have done so, without any hesi- 
tation, if our bargain had been closed before my mother had agreed with 
the merchant Ozorio ; but it is not so; the bargain begun by me last 
night was closed by my mother this morning, and ours, you know, 
Senor, was not concluded till this evening.” 

“* What is your name?” said the stranger abruptly. 

“ Barthelemi Esteban Murillo,” replied the boy. 

“ Are your parents alive?” 

‘* Both, Senor.” 

“‘ Well, I must see and speak to them both,” said Don Rodriguez, 
rising and gazing upon the young Murillo so intently that he felt quite 
abashed. ‘ Come, show me the way.” 

“To my father’s?” inquired the astonished Barthelemi. 

“ Yes, to your father’s,” answered Don Rodriguez. 


CHAPTER VII. 


It wasdark night when Don Rodriguez, conducted by Barthelemi, ar- 
rived at the dwelling of Esteban. Theresina was again at her lace-work, 
and Esteban was reading. They both stopped, and rose on seeing a 
stranger with their son. “I pray you to excuse my intrusion,” said 
Don Rodriguez, courteously saluting, first Theresina, and then Esteban ; 
“ my visitis not so much to the parents, of the young artist as to the pa- 
rents who have inculcated such good principles of honesty and integrity 
in the mind of so young a mt I frankly acknowledge, had I received 
the picture. I should have left Seville without coming here, Murillo has 
produced a good picture, and thus proved that he is an artist; yet there are 
many artists ; but Murillo is more than anartist ; he hasdone more than pro- 
duced a fine picture, he has given proof of his integrity ; and I could not 
leave Seville without seeing those who brought up such a boy—Marillo,” 
added he, turning to the child, *“ T am rich and able to serve you; say, 
what do you wish for?” ; : nigel 

“ The letter for Velasquez,” said Murillo with some hesitation. 

“ITean do more,” said the stranger, evidently affected, ‘I can show 
him to you this very moment.” 

“Ts he at Seville?” cried Barthelemi. 

“‘ He is before you,” said Don Rodriguez, emi Fa arms to the boy, 
who hesitated an instant, but the next had thrown himsel. .nto them. 

“You, Don Rodriguez?” said Barthelemi. 

“Don Rodriguez de Sylva y Velasquez.” : 

The first transports of joy and emotion over, Velasquez said to Esteban, 

“‘T am going to — to rejoin Rubens, who is waitin for me at Ve- 
| nice; I cannot therefore receive him myself at Madrid, but I will give 
| orders accordingly. Do not fail to send him there, I beg of you; your 
son is no ordinary child, he will one day make a great =. 

Valasquez then took leave of the family and departed. The next day 
he left Seville. 2 . 

But Murillo could not go to Madrid. Esteban was taken ill and died, 
and the boy could not leave his mother, of whom he was the sole sup- 
port. But when he had attained the age of sixteen, and found his mo- 
ther was able to earn a livelihood by her work, Murillo decided on going 
to Madrid, and if possible, te Italy. Not having sufficient money, he ha 
recourse to his first plan, he bought canvas, and cutting it into little 
squares, made a number of smali pictures, which were purchased and sent 
to America, as what is called a sailor’s venture, »nd dividing what he thus 
| obtdined with his mother, he set out for Madrid. When he arriyed he 
| learnt that Valasquez had returned from Italy. He found him out, and 
| Velasquez at once recognizing his young protege, soon procured him full 
| employment in the Escurial, and other palaces of Madrid. Murillo re- 
| mained three years in this city, after which he returned to Seville, where 
| he painted for the littlecloister of San Francisco the “ Death of St. Clara,’’ 

and a “ St. John distributing Alms.” He acquired such fume by these 
two productions that all the convents of Seville wished to have a picture 
| by Murillo, who was esteemed the greatest of Spanish painters. The 
Museum of Paris contains four of his pictures,—the infant Jesus seated on 
the Virgin’s lap, Jesus on the Mount of Olives, St. Peter imploring his 
pardon, and a young Mendicant. Seite ; 
Murillo died at Seville the 3d of April, 1682. -His principal pupils were 
| Antolinez, Menase Ozorio, Tobar, Velacissmio, and Sebastian Gomez 
| commonly called the Mulatto of Murillo. 
| aaa TE 


| THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE AND EMPERORS. 


Secret History of the Court and Government of Russia under the Empe- 
| rors Alexander and Nicholas. By J. H. Schnitzler. 2 vols. 8 vo. 
| Bentley. 
| The author spent part of his career in earlier life in the service of Ras 
| sia, and passed fvur years in the country, during which period he was 
| well estimated, but does not seem to have risen by imperial favour to 
aught which his ambition might aim at or covet. He asserts his impar- 
| tiality, and perfect adherence to historical truth; and from the circum 
| stances which we have just noticed, as well as from the internal anes nce 
| of his work itself, we feel inclined to give more credit to what were — 
than to any recent publication respecting the Russian Empire ant " jens 
which we have seen. It is hardly worth pointing out that there ve 
long existed influences of paramount force to induce the vag oy oO 
| many falsehoods aad misrepresentations on this subject; rhe S 1a = el 
spiracies On one hand, and subserviency on the other, coule a aie . “4 
effects than to perplex the truth and mislead the world. a) * rev — 
collisions occur, it is difficult to approximate, and impossible ony, 0 
ascertain the real state of things. We are therefore the —_ obl iged - 
| Mr. Schnitzler for his temperate review of the remarkable period he 
| has undertaken to illuminate; and recognising the fact that there are 
| many secrets belonging to the epoch which no research can penetrate, 
we take this version of national history e#, Upon the whole, one as much 
| to be relied upon as could be expected in the present day. It is on 
ly not preposterously one-sided and grossly exaggerated for open 
ends, but appears to be a fair and rational exposition, founded on the bes 
documents which could be consulted, for just and calm observation. 

Jt seems that the author has previously published a narrative of the 
striking affairs of 1825; but he tells us that they have not yet been sufhi- 
ciently elucidated. A similar remark applies to the year 1829, and the 
close of the reign of Alexander. © That great ruler is represented as hav- 
ing begun asa Prince of Peace; but being carried by the force of ev =e 
| away from his natural disposition, and beyond his pacific principles, ti 
‘ the resistless current changed him into a warrior and a conqueror. His 
| bent towards spiritualism, as evinced by his intercourse with the famous 
| Madame Krudener; the want of that unieon in his marriage state which 
| is needed to satisfy the mind with bappiners (though beautifully atoned 
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P ‘. ' %,* wing to the very last how vile 
ro i ote tins nell ure dufused paotic dicoatont, were band- 
Pd together ‘to revolationize the country, and assassinate him, tell the 
taloe Se the head that wearsacrowu.” —_— 

“Ae 4 observed Mr. S.) with enthusiastic spirits, 

As is commonly the’ case ( eae : f the ideal; 
Alexander was sincerely religious ; religion is the enthusiasm of the ideal ; 
‘and though brought up by @ philosophic grandmother, and by a liberal 
and almost free thinking tutor, he was by no means exempt from the s 
perstition which is so common a the Russians, even of the highest 
classes, where the external varnish of civilization frequently covers, 
without extinguishing, the vulgar prejudices and instinctive sentiments 
of the uncultivated man; besides, despite of culture, misfortune renders 
its victims superstitious ; and, as we have seen, Providence had not spared 
sorrows to the man whose greatness all were ignorantly envying. He 
was continually occupied by dark presentiments; and in his present 
journey [é. ¢. to Taganrog] and all the circumstances connected with it, 
te found fatal proguostics |e gets of death.” 4 f 

To Taganrog he proceeded, and after several expeditions to different 

, his disease became fatal. ; 

«On the morning of the 1st of December the patient opened his eyes, 
and, though the power of speech was gone, he recognized all who stood 
around his bed. , 

“ It may be conceived with what feeling Prince Volkonski and General 
Diebitsch, those faithful servants and attached friends of Alexander, watch- 
ed his death-bed. The loss was irreparable to them, and its consequences 
to the empire were not easily to be calculated. This, however, was not 
their only subject of distress. Diebitsch was now in possession of a 
clue to the plot which had so long been weaving. Alexander was be- 
yond the reach of the assassin’s dagger; but he was not the only victim 
indicated by the revelations made to Diebitsch. It was necessary to act 
—to act with vigour, decision, and promptitude. His master not being in 
a situation to give orders, Diebitsch did not hesitate, on his own personal 
responsibility, to take such measures as the urgency ofthe case required. 
Hewas awaiting their effects ; and he foresaw that the death, now hourly 
‘expected, might be the signal for a general outbreak. abr 

“ By an almost imperceptible sign, the Emperor bade his wife draw 
near. He once more tenderly pressed her hand, as if to bid her an eter. 
nal adieu. Taen, relapsing into a lethargy, in » few moments he breathed 
his last sigh.”’ . 

The Empress curvived him only about five months. 
public events ; ‘ 

“On the first of December, the morning of Alexander’s death, acourier 
arrived at Taganrog with fresh intelligence, Captain Maiborodo madea 
communication, to the effect that it had been ascertained that the volcano 

_which had long muttered was ready to burst forth. The horizon was 
dark ; on every side were threateniugs of the tempest; none could an- 
ewer for the future. J L 

“ A fearful outery, which doubtless originated in Russia was quickly 
echoed through Europe—‘ Alexander has fallen by assassination! Such 
was the report spread abroad. ‘His amiable qualities, his generous 
heart, his noble nature, did not suflice to preserve him from the fate of 
all his male predecessors down to [eter III.’ Our readers know how 
largely that report was believed ; and how long it was* spught to be im- 
pressed. ivan Antonovitch, Peter IL[. Foedorovitch, and Paul I. Peter- 
ovitch, all met a violent death : an end not less tragic seemed reserved 
for the eldest son of Paul, but Providence willed that the crime should 
not be accomplished ; andthe memory ofthe best-intentioned of princes 
is not connected with so dark a fate.” 

The death of Alexander is followed by a graphic sketch of his next 
brother, Constantine, in Poland, and explanations of remarkable inci- 
dents of his being proclaimed Emperor and resigning the throne, the ac 
cession of Nicholas, and the military revolt, theresult of the conspiracies 
directed ayainst the late emperor; all of which are deeply interesting. 
Constantine, it would appear, preferred his left-handed marriage and its 
enjoyments tothe Sovereignty of Russia, and adhering to the compact 
made with his deceased brother, yielded the imperial crown and all its 

erils, to his next brother, Nicholas. It is not quite clear whether the 
atter was or was not aware of this arrangement ; his mother, most pro 
bably, was. 

The conspirators were taken by surprise by the unexpected death of 
the Emperor, whom they had prepared to murder in the ensuing year; 
and General Diebitsch’s strong and immediate measures still more dis- 
concerted them, and left the succession to the empire to take its course. 
The revolt was, nevertheless, imminently dangerous, sanguinary, and 
dreadful. The prince Michael played an heroic part in quelling it. 

The Prince, though only just arrived from the fatigues of a long jour- 
ney, to which were added those of his exertions in his visit to the bar- 
racks of his division, never left his brother for a moment; both he and 
the emperor gave proofs of most heroic bravery. 

“ The fire was now serious; the shot committed horrible ravages, 
though there were only ten discharges in all. ‘“ The ‘ Report’ asserts, 
that, on the second discharge, the rebels dispersed, and were pursued 
by the chevalier guards into the Bassili Ostroff, an island on the other 
side of the river, opposite the English quay, and the long sireet Galer- 
Naia, parallel with it. There the further progress of many of them was 
stopped, and 500 prisoners were made on the spot. Numbers tovuk re- 
fuge down bye streets, in houses, aud upon thé frozen bed of the river. A 
large number forced their entrance into a house not far from the senate, and 
were there hemmed in and taken ; others falling in their flight under the 
= which were fired upon them, strewed the streets with their corpses. 

any escaped to adistance, and reckless and hopeless, joined gangs of 
robbers. About 150 individuals were seized during the night and werear- 
rested ; some delivered themselves up to justice. The marines and the 
grenadiers repaired again totheir barracks, and cast themselves on the 
mercy of the Emperor whom they had braved. 

“ The exact number of victims has never been ascertained ; for the 
bodies were collected with all possible speed and consigned to the 
waters of the Neva, cast in through openings in the ice, hewn for that 

urpose, and covered from all eyes by its thick crust. The most mo- 

erate calculations spoke of 200 killed, with 700 or 800 taken prisoners. 
any persons present on the spot, simply from curiosity, or, perhaps, in 
hope of pillage, were swept down by the cannon. 

‘“‘ The empress, during the continuance of the conflict, surrounded by 
the most distinguished ladies of the city, tremblingly awaited the issue. 
At the moment when Nicholas found himself compelled to open a fire 
upon the rebels, he had sent a message to inform her of the sad neces- 
sity; for he feared the effect upon her nerves, and wished to prepare 
her. When she heard the fire of the artillery, she cast herself upon her 
knees, bathed in tears, and remained in fervent prayer until they came to 
tell her the revolt was crushed. At six o’clock the emperor hastened to 
her side ; asad duty had kept him till then away. Assoon as he had 
re-established the public peace he went to visit upon his dying-bed, the 
most illustrious victim of that terrible day, the Count Miloradovitch 
and to thank him for his loyal efforts, and for the last service he had ren. 
dered to his country, at the price of his blood.” 

_ The Commission appointed to try the prisoners, and their confessions, 
it is well known, developed the history of that widely-extended conspir- 
acy: and the reports published at St. Petersburg and Warsaw, revealed 
@ most extraordinary condition in the social system of Russia. That much 
remained unpublished to edify another generation cannot be doubted 

But from what has been stated it is evident that the conspirators were 
divided into two distinct classes, and for two very different objects ; the 
one to secure salutary reforms—the other to murder the Royal famity 
and convert the empire into a republic. Some of the statements curious 
ly illustrate this : 

“ Alexander Bestoujeff had, during the night, quitted his 
fuge in the suburbs, and hastened, as he himself e 
guilty head to the Emperor.’ 
rendered himself. 


But in regard to 


place of re- 
xpressed it, to‘ carry his 
Colonel Boulatoff had also voluntarily sur- 


“The young monarch himself conducted their first examination. It was | 
scarcely- day when Bestoujetf found himself almost alone in bis pre- | 
Bence ; he whose eloquent and persuasive words had led to revolt half a | 


regimentto whichhe was himself a personal stranger, stood petrified 
before the proud eye of the sovereign, as he addressed him with the 
words, “ General Bestoujeff was a faithful servant, but he has left be- 
hind him degenerate sors.’ When the emperor asked him, ‘ Where 
were you on the day of the 26th 1?’ he replied, * Neai your person, sire, 
and if you had shown any weakness I should have taken your life; but 
whilst your majesty exhibited such heroic bravery, I could not pursue my 
guilty purpose.’ 


“* Ithas been with ay 
have thought it right toenter into minute details even at the risk of 
Wwearying the reader. They can leave no doubt upon any mind. For 
why, if Alexander had been assassinated, should the fact be denied ? The 
published account of the trials ensuing upon his death, has proved to the 
world that he was marked out for the asSsassin’sdagger. Wherefore then 
deny it if he had fallen by its edge 7” ™ 


iew to the interest of truth and justice, that we 






“«¢ But,’ pursued the Emperor, ‘ for such an enterprise as you under 
took large resources and much aid were requisite,—on what did you 
count ?” Fi 

«¢ Sire, things of this kind cannot be spoken of before witnesses.’ 

“ Without heeding the danger he incurred, Nicholas led the conspirator 
into a private cabinet, where they conversed for a long time. 

“ We are not informed whether Bestoujeff descended to the meanness 
of denouncing his associates: but it is sure that he expressed himself with 
perfect frankness, to which his august auditor replied by expressions of 
regret that such a man should be lost to society. The colonel departed 
with tears in his eyes; the conference had the effect of making him feel 
the enormity of his crime. ; 

“ The autocrat had listened to salutary truths, though painful to hear; 
he had, moreover, found the same truths dispersed through various papers 
of the conspirators which had been seized. : ; 

“ The impotence of the laws, the venality of the judges, the corruption 
of which the highest functionaries were guilty, the unparalleled injustice 
committed of late years, the punishments arbitrarily inflicted without sanc- 
tion of law, were all at once revealed to him, and showed him an abyss 
under which it seemed almost inevitable that social order should be sub- 
merged. 

“ All relating to the plot was fully revealed by these papers ; nothing 
remained hidden. Its ramifications, which extended over the whole em- 
pire, were exposed to view. From St. Petersburg general officers were 
sent to the army of the south, and to many points, to prevent a possible 
explosion. They were charged with the duty of hastily taking measures 
of security and precaution. Arrrests were made; the captains of many 
regiments were changed; and several officers were charged to keep an 
eye upon their superiors, and to secure the obedience of the body of the 
army. Nicholas displayed extreme activity and vigilance. He was not 
eager to fix upon individuals imputations of guilt. Perhaps he had alrea- 
dy discovered more than policy would permit him to avow. He mani- 
fested tbe utmvust clemency, and pardoned, on the first sign of repentance, 
with a facility scarcely permitted to justice.” A 

The entire accountof the Secret Societies and their proceedings, which 
occupies a large portion of the second volume, will be read with profound 
attention. The future, as wellas the past, may beimplicated, if not in 
them, in other associations and plots which may succeed them, unless a 
wise government goes diligently on to redress grievances, and re-organ- 
ize a purer system. Without the aid of the clergy the author considers 
this consummation to be impracticable. Many of thehighest names in 
Russia and officers of superior rank were engaged in these various socie- 
ties; but when they attempted union, such anarchy and weakness were 
introduced that, as we read, 

“ It was high time to dissolve ; some were tired of the constant renew- 
al of the same quarrels; others recoiled at the sanguinary projects which 
remained no longer amystery ; others again,—and these were the real 
conspirators—felt the necessity of getting rid of those scrupulous, timid, 
irresolute men, (who may be,false brethren, thought they), or whose alli- 
ance at least seemed more likely to prove dangerous than advantageous 
tothem. Consequently, towardsthe end of February, 1821, after a short 
deliberation, the president declared, in the name of all the assembled dep- 
uties, that the Union for the Public Welfare was from that time and for 
ever dissolved, The regulations and all the other papers were commit- 
ted to the flames. 

“ From that moment M. Tourgueneff no longer took any part in the 
secret societies; but the dissolution was only a blind on the part of the 
conspirators. . be " . = * “ 

«“ Time, or Pestel’s suggestions soon dispelled the scruples of Vassilkoff, 
the president of the committee, and on the first opportunity that occur- 
red of executing their projects, he showed himself ready for active 
measures. In 1823, the approach of the Emperor was announced to the 
9th division, mustered in a camp in the neighbourhood of Bobrouisk, a for- 
tress on the Borosino, in the government of Minsk (Lithuania). The Sa- 
ratoff regiment of infantry, commanded by Colonel Schveikofski, one of 
the conspirators,.formed a part of it. Mouravieff-Apostol, in concert 
with Bestuujeffl-Rumine, built great expectations upon this circumstance. 
By the help of a few officers of that regiment disguised as privates, he 
designed to seize the monarch, the Grand-Duke Nicholas, who accompa- 
nied him, and Diebitsch, the head of the general staff; next, to excite the 
troops, collected in the camp, to rebel ; to leave a garrison in the fortress, 
which might serve him as a plece of refuge in case of any reverse, and 
to march upon Moscow, carrying with him all the troops quartered along 
the road. 

“To effect a coup-de-main of such importance, it was necessary to have 
auxiliaries ofevery kind, but, amoung the superior officers, besides Sch vei- 
kofski, nobody but Lieutenant-Colonel Noroff could be relied upon; con- 
sequently an appeal was made to the zeal of Colonel Davidoff. Pestel 
was asked for his adviee, and Bestoujefi-Rumine even repaired to Mos- 
cow, to invoke the assistance of the conspirators, whom he supposed to 
be still in communication with each other, and to bring back a few young 
men willing to be his tools. No part of this plan succeeded. In the 
month of April in the following year (1824), Pestel himself concerted 
with the two friends a similar attempt, but without any better success. 
A false report had led them to suspect that the Emperor Alexander would 
come, in the course of that year, to review the3d corps of the first army, 
near the town of Belaia-Tserkoff. The following plan was then deter- 
mined between them. During the evening of the day on which the 
monarch should alight at the pavilion situated in the park of Alexandria, 
belonging to the Countess Branicka, and at the moment the guards were 
being relieved, officers, disguised as common soldiers, were to rush into 
his apartment and kill him. * . ” ° 


“Such was the ferment of the conspirators at first, that they resolved 
to raise a revolt immediately in the third corps (the eighth and ninth di- 
visions of infantry, the third division of hussars, and the artillery of these 
divisions), and to march on Kief, after having, of course, solicited the ad- 

vice and assistance of Pestel; next, to send assassins to Ta anrog, in 
Seles to plunge the empire into anarchy by the murder of Alexander, 
| and to take advantage of the diversion in their fayour which must then en- 
sue. Artamon Mouravieff, the colonel in the guards, a person of very 
bulky body, and of a levity of character unfayourable to the proper dis 
charge of the functions of a conspirator,—a man, moreover, whom the 
benevolent monarch had loaded with favours,—offered, if we can credit 
| the report, to perform this horrible mission. ‘He shall die by no hand 
but mine,’ cried he with the voice of a fury. 

“ But they all replied to him: “We want you for your regiment.’ 
Moreover, several among the United Sclavons had already taken upon 
themselves the performance of that hideous duty. Bestcujeff Roumine 
claimed it for them, preferring to leave such a task to men of meaner 
rank, who, if peedful, might be disowned or put out of the way. But 
Artamon Mouravieff, in an almost incredible fitof rage, and really, as he 
was termed by the chiefs of the committee, rather a boaster in crime than 
naturally wicked, persisted in refusing to listen to reason. At length, 
however, they pacified him, and agitation also gradually subsided among 
his friends. Schveikofski himself, the first cause of this tumult, entreat- 
ed them not to sacrifice themselves on his account, but to wait for the 
favourable moment, as had been agreed upon. 

“ That moment was to be when the troops were being reviewed by the 
Emperor Alexander at Belai Tserkoff (white church), which would pro- 
bably take place in the month of May, 1826. Tillthen everything was 
to remain buried in the utmost secrecy, all meanwhile acting according | 
| to the extent of his power, or as occasion might serve. The essential 
| point was to corrupt secretly the fidelity of the soldiers, and the conspi- 
| rators expected to effect this, either by perplexing their minds by fre- 
| quent conversations, or by exciting their discontent by arbitrary treat- 
|} ment and unreasonable demands. The artillery-officers set themselves 




















| to work with much zeal; but they were not very successful ; the soldiers, | 
| keen sighted in spite of their ignorance, wished to know, before —— 
| made any promise, whether, in what was required, there was anything 
| contrary to their oaths or against the will of the Emperor.” | 
“ What an affecting simplicity ! and how well it shows the character | 
of those men, who can be misled from their duty only by deception! | 
The diffusion of knowledge has been regarded by many princes with an | 
evil eye; but, as we see, the ignorance of the people is only accompanied | 
| with danger; and a question wh‘ch still remains for solution, is, to know | 


| | 


which of the two is the greater.” 
en 


ray —+ + a 
| THOMAS MACAULAY. 
BY GEORGE GILFILLAN. 

To attempt a new appraisement, of the intellectual character of Thom- | 
as Macaulay, we are impelled by various motives. Our former notice of} 
him” was short, hurried, and imperfect. Since it was written, too, we 
| have had an opportunity of seeing and hearing the man, which, as often | 

happens in such cases, has given a more distinct and tangible shape to | 
our views, as well as considerably modifiedthem. Above all, the public 
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attention has of late, owing to circanstances, been eo oan turned 
upon him, that we are tolerably sure of carrying it along with us in our 
present discussion. 

The two most ular of British authors are, at present, Charles 
Dickens and Thomas Macaulay. The supremacy of the former is verily 
one of the signs of the times. He has no massive or profound intellect— 
no lore superior to a schoolboy’s—no vast or creative imagination—little 
philosophic insight, little power of serious writing, and little sympathy 
with either the subtler ond prehender parts of man,or with the nder 
features of Nature; (witness his description of Niagara—he would have 
painted the next pump better!) And yet, through his simplicity and 
sincerity, his boundless bonhomie, his fantastic humour, his sympathy 
with every day life, and his absolute and unique dominion over every 
region of the odd, he has obtained a popularity which Shakspeare nor 
hardly Scott in their lifetime enjoyed. He is ruling over us like a Fairy 
King, or Prince Prettyman—strong men as well as weak yielding to the 
glamour of his tiny rod. Louis XIV. walked so ecegt, and was so 
perfect in the ment of his person, that people mistook his very 
size, and it was not discovered till after his death, that he was a little and 
not a large man. So many of the admirers of Dickens have been so daz- 
zled by the elegance of his proportions, the fairy beauty of his features, 
the minute grace of his motions, and the small sweet smile which plays 
about his mouth, that they have imagined him to be a Scott, or even a 
Shakspeare. To do him justice, he himself has never fallen into such 
an egregious mistake. He has seldom, if ever, sought to alter, by one 
octave, the note Nature gave him, and which is not that of an eagle nor 
of a nightingale, nor of a lark, but of a happy, homely, gleesome “ Crick- 
eton the Hearth.” Small almost as his own Tiny Tim, dressed in as 
dandy fied a style as his own Lord Frederick Verisoft, he is as full of the 
milk of human kindnessas his own Brother Cheeryble; and we cannot 
but love the man who has first loved all human beings who can own New- 
man Noggs as a brother, and can find sonething to respect in a Bob Saw- 
yer, and something to pity ina Ralph Nickleby. Never was a monarch 
of popular literature less enyied or more loved ; and while rather wonder- 
ing at the length of his reign over such a capricious domain as that of 
Letters, and while fearlessly expressing our doubts as to his greatness 
or permanent dominion, we own that his sway has been that of gentle- 
ness—of a good, wide-minded, and kindly man; and take this oppor- 
ant a of wishing long life and prosperity to ‘“‘ Bonnie Prince Char- 
ie.” 

In a different region, and on a higher and haughtier seat, is Thomas Ma- 
caulay exalted. In general literature,as Dickens in fiction, i8 he held to be 
facile princeps. He is, besides esteemed a rhetorician ofa high class a states- 
man of no ordinary calibre—a lyrical poet of much mark and likelihood 
—a scholar ripe and good—and, mounted on this high pedestal, he * has 
purposed in his heart to take another step,’ and to snatch from the 
hand of the Historic Muse one of her richest laurels. To one so gifted 
in the prodigality of Heaven, can we approach in any other attitude but 
that of prostration? or dare we hope for sympathy, while we proceed 
to make him the subject of free and fearless criticism ? 

Before proceeding to consider his separate claims upon pablic admira- 
tion, we will sum up, in a few sentences, our impressions of his general 
character. He isa gifted but not, ina high sense, agreatman. He isa 
rhetorician witbout ‘being anorator. He is endowed with great powers 
of perception and acquisition, but with no powers of origmation. He 
has deep sympahties with Zenius, without possessing genius of the highest 
order itself. He is strong and broad, but not subtle or profound. He 
is not more destitute of original genius than he is of high principle and 
purpose. He has all common faculties developed in a large measure, and 
culitivated to anintense degree. What he wants is the gift that cannot 
be given—the power that cannot be counterfeited—the wind that bloweth 
whe re it listeth—the vision, the joy, aud thesorrow with which no stran- 
ger intermeddleth—the “ light which never was on sea or shore—tbe 
consecration and the poet’s dream.” 

To such gifts, indeed, he does not pretend, and never has pretended. 
To roll the raptures of poetry, without emulating its speciosa miracula— 
to write worthily of heroes, without aspiring to the heroic—to write his- 
tory without enacting it—to furnish to the utmost degree his own mind 
without leading the minds of others one point farther than to the admira- 
tion of himself and of hisidols, seems, after all, to have been the main ob- 
ject of his ambition, and has already been nearly satisfied. He has play- 
ed thefinite game of talent, and not the infinate game of genius. His goal 
has been the top of the mountain, and not the blue profound beyond; and 
on the point he has scught he may speedily be seen, relieved against the 
heights which he cannot reach—a marble fixture, exalted, and motionless, 
Talent stretching itself out to attain the attitudes and exaltation of genivs 
is a pitiable and painful position, butit is not thatof Macaulay. With 
piercing sagacity he has, from the first, discerned his proper intellectual 
powers, and sought, with his whole heart, and soul, and mind, and 
strength, to cultivate them. ‘“‘ Macaulay the Luckay” he hasbeen called ; 
he ought rather to have been called Macaulay the Wise. 

With a rare combination of the arts of age and the fire of youth, the 
sagacity of the worldling and the enthusiasm of the scholar, he has sought 
self-development as his principal, if not only end. 

He is a gifted but not, ina high sense, a great man. He possesses all 
those ornaments, accomplishments, and even natural endowments, which 
the great man requires for the full emphasis and effect of his power (and 
which the greatest alone can entirely dispense with); but the power 
does not fill, possess, and shake the drapery. The lamps are lit in gor- 
geous effulgence; the shrine is modestly, yet magnificently adorned ;' 
there is every thing to —— a god to descend; but the god descends not 
—or if he does, it is only Maia’s son, the Eloquent, and not Jupiter, the 
Thunderer. The distinction between the merely gifted and the great is 
we think, this—the gifted adore greatness and the great; the grea, 
worship the infinite, the eternal, and the god-like. The gifted gaze at 
the moon like reflections of the Divine—the great, with open face, lookt 
atits naked sun, and each look is the principle and prophecy of an 
action. 

He has profound sympathies with genius, without possessing genius of 
the highest order itself. Genius, indeed, is his intellectual god. It is 
(contrary to a common opinion) not genius that Thomas Carlyle wor- 
ships. The word genius he seldom uses, in writing or in conversation, 
except in derision. We can conceive a savage cachinnation at the ques- 
tion, if he thought Cromwell or Danton a great genius. It is energy ina 
certain state of powerful precipitation that he so muchadmires. With 


| genius, as existing almost undiluted in the person of such men as Keats 


he cannot away. It seems to him only a long swoon or St. Vitus’ dance. 
It is otherwise with Macaulay. If we trace him through all his writings, 
we will find him watching for genius with as much care and fondness as 
a lover uses in following the footsteps of his mistress. This, like a gold- 
en ray, has conducted him across al) the wastes and wildernesses of his- 


tory. Ithas brightened to his eye each musty page and worm-eaten 
volume. Each morning has he risen exulting to renew the search ; and 


heis never half so eloquent as when dwelling on the achievements o 
genius, as sincerely and rapturously as if he were reciting his own. His 
sympathies are as wide as they are seen. Genius, whether thundering 
with Chatham in the House of Lords, or mending kettles and dreaming 
dreams with Bunyan in Elstowe—whether reclining in the saloons of 
Holland House with De Stael and Byron, or driven from men as on a 
new Nebuchadnezzar whirlwind, in the personof poor wandering Shelley 
---whether in Coleridge, 
“ With soul as strong as a mountain river, 
Pouring out praise to the Almighty giver ;” 
or in Voltaire shedding its withering smile across the universe, like the 
rin of death—whether singing in Milton’s verse, or glittering upon 
Sesiewell’e sword—is the only magnet which can draw forth all the 
riches of his miud, and the presence of inspiration alone makes him 
inspired. oop A 
But this sympathy wit): genius does not amount to genius itself; it is 
too catholic and too prostrate. The man of the highest order of genius, 
after the enthusiasm of youth is spent, is rarely its worshipper, even as it 
exists in himself. He worships rather the object which genius contem- 
plates, and the ideal at which it aims. He is rapt up to a higher region, 
and hears a mightier voice. Listening to the melodies of Nature, to the 
march of the eternal hours, tv the severe music of continuous thought, to 
the rush of his own advancing soul, he cannot so complacently bend an 


| ear to the minstrelsies, however sweet, of men, however gifted. He 
| passes, like the true painter, from the admiration of copies, which he 


may admire to error and extravagance, to that great original which, with- 

d endless devotion. He becomes a per- 
sonification of Art, standing on tip-toe in contemplation of mightier Na- 
ture, and drawing from her features with trembling pencil and a joyful 
awe. Macaulay has not this direct and personal communication with the 
truth and the glory of things. He sees the universe not in its own rich 
and divine radiance, but in the reflected light which poets have shed 
uponit. There are in his writings no oracular deliverances, no pregnant 
hints, no bits of intense meaning—broken, but broken off from some su- 
pernal circle of thought—no momentary splendours, like flashes of mid- 
night lightning, revealing how much—no thoughts beckoning us away 
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"with silent finger, like ghosts, into dim and viewless regione—and he 


never even nears that divine darkness which ever edges the widest and 
loftiest excursions of imagination and of reason. His style and manner 
may be compared to crystal, but not to the ‘terrible crystal” of the pro- 
phets and apostles of literature. There is the sea of glass, but it is not 
mingled with fire, or at least the fire has not been heated seven times, 
nor it descended from the seventh heaven. ‘ 

Consequently, be-hes no power of origination. We despise the charge 
of plagiarism, in its low and base sense, which has sometimes been ad- 
Vanced against him. He never commits conscious theft, though some- 
times he gives all a father’s welcome to thoughts to which he has not a 
fathor’sclaim. But the rose which he appropriates is seldom more than 
worthy of the breast which it is to adorn; thus, in borrowing from Hall 
the antithesis applied by the one to the men of the French Revolution, 
and by the other to the restored Royalists in the time of Charles the 
Second, “dwarfish virtues and gigantic crimes,” he has taken what he 
might have lent, and, in its application, has changed it from a party 
calumpy into a striking truth. The men of the Revolution were not men 
of dwarfish virtues and gigantic vices; both were stupendous when either 
‘were possessed: it was otherwise with the minions of Charles. When 
our hero lights his torch it is not at the chariot of the sun; he ascends 
seldom higher than Hazlitt or Hall—Coleridge, Schiller, and Goethe are 
untouched. But without re-arguing the question of originality, that 
uality is manifestly not his. It were as true that he originated Milton, 

den, Bacon, or Byron, as that he originated the views which his ar- 

develope of their lives or genius. A search after originality is 
never successful. Novelty is even shyer than trath, for if you search 
after the true, you will often, if not always, find the new; but if you 
search after the new, you will, in all probability, find neither the new 
nor the true. In seeking for paradoxes, Macaulay sometimes stumbles 
on, but more frequently stumbles over truth. His essays are masterly 
treatises, written learnedly, carefully conned, and pronounced in a tone 
of perfect assurance; the Pythiau pantings, the abrupt and stammering 
utterances of the seer, are awanting. . 

In connexion with this defect, we find in him little metaphysical gift 
ortendency. There is no “speculation in his eye.” If the mysterious 
regions of thought, which are at present attracting so many thinkers, have 
ever possessed any charm for him, that charm has long since passed away. 
If the “ weight, the burden and the mystery, of all this unintelligible 
world,” have ever pressed him to anguish, that anguish seems now for- 

otten ar a nightmare of his youth. The serpents which strangle other 

aocoons, or else keep them battling all their life before high heaven, 
have long ago left, if indeed they had ever approached him. His joys 
and sorrows, sympathies and inquiries, are entirely of the “earth, 
earthy,” though it is anearth beautified by the smile of genius, and by 
the midnight Sun of the Past. It may appear presumptuous to criticise 
his creed, where not an article has been by himself indicated, except per- 
haps the poetical first principle that, ‘‘ Beauty is truth and truth beauty;” 
but we see about him neither the firm grasp of one who holds a dogma- 
tic certainty, nor the vast and vacant stretch of one who has failed after 
much effort to find the object, and who says, ‘‘i clasp—what is it that I 
clasp?” Toward the silent and twilight lands of thought, where reside, 
half in glimmer and half in gloom, the dread questions of the origin of 
evil, the destiny of man, our relation to the lower animals, and to the 
spirit world, he never seems to have been powerfully or for any length 
of time impelled. We might ask with conch more propriety at him the 
question which areviewer asked at Carlyle, “Can you tell us, quite in 
confidence, your private opinion as to the place where wicked people go?” 
And, besides, what think you of God? or of that most profound and awfal 
Mystery of Godliness? Have you ever thought deeply on such subjects 
atali? Or if 80, why does the language of a cold conyentionalism, or of 
an unmeaning fervour, distinguished all your allusions to them? It was 
not, indeed, your business to write on such themes, but it requires no 
more a wizard to determine from your writings whether you have ade- 
anny thought on them, than to tel! from a man’s eye whether he is or 
is not looking at the sun. ! 

We charge Macaulay, as well as Dickens, with asystematic shrinking 


we have hinted, and this, whether it springs, as Humboldt says in his owo 
case, from a want of subjective understanding, or whether it springs from 














wine, or from the ice of no ing, requires to be imbibed in 
great moderation, and needs a robust constitution to bear it. Reeding his 
papers is employment but too delicious—the mind is too seldom irritated 
and provoked—the higher faculties are too seldom appealed to—the 
sense of the infinite is never given—there is perpetual excitement, but 
it is that of a game of tennis-ball, and not the Titanic play of rocks and 
mountains—tbere is constant exercise, but itis rather the swing of an 
easy chair than the grasp and tug of a strong rower striving to keep time 
with one stronger than himself. Ought we to ask a grave and solid re- 
putation, as extensive as that of Shakspeare or Milton, to be entirely 





iounded on what is essentially a course of light-reading? 

We do not venture on his merits as a politician or statesman. But, as 
a speaker, we humbly think he has been over-rated. He is not asublime 
orator, who falminates, and fiercely, and almost contemptuously, sways 
his audience; he is not a subtle declaimer, who winds around and with- 
in the sympathivs of his hearers, till, like the damsel in the ‘Castle of 
Indolence,” they weaken as they warm, and are at last sighingly but 
luxuriously lost. He is not a being piercing a lonely way for his own 
mind, through the thick of his audience—wondered at, looked after, but 
not followed—dwelling apart from them even while riveting them to 
his lips—still less is he an incarnation of moral dignity, whose slightest 
sentence is true to the inmost soul of honour, rs whee plain, blunt 
speech is as much better than oratory, as oratory is better than rhetoric. 
He is;the primed mouth-piece of an elaborate discharge, who presents, 
applies the linstock, and fires off. He speaks rather before than to his 
audience. We felt this strongly when hearing him at the opening of the 
New Philosophical Institution in Edinburgh ; that appearance had on us 
the effect of disenchantment; our lofty ideal of Macaulay the orator—an 
ideal founded on the perusal of all sorts of fuleome panegyrics—sank 
like a dream. Macaulay the orator?’ Why had they not raved as well 
of Macaulay the beauty? He is, indeed, a master of rhetorical display ; 
he aspires to be a philosopher; he is a brilliant /itterateur ; but, besides 
not speaking oratorically, he does not speak at ali, if speaking means free 
communication with the souls and hearts of his hearers. If Demosthenes, 
Fox, and O'Connell were orators, he is none. It was not merely that we 
were disappointed with his personal appearance—that is sturdy and 
manlike, if not graceful—it is, Ccshden, hereditary, and cannot be help- 
ed; but the speech was an elaborate and ungraceful accommodation to 
the presumed prejudices and tastes of the hearers—a piece of literary 
electioneering—and the manner, in its fluent monotony, showed a heart 
untouched amid all the palaver. Here is one, we thought, whose very 
tones prove that his success has been far too easy and exulting, and who 
has never known by experience the meaning of the grand old words, 
* perfect through suffering.” Here is one in public sight selling his 
birthright for a mess of — and worthless praise, foe who may live 
hitterly to rue the senseless bargain, for that applause is as certainly in- 
sincere as that birthright is high. Here is one who, ingloriously sinking 
with compulsion and laborious flight, consciously confounds culture with 
mere knowledge—speaking as if a boarding-school Miss, who had read 
Ewing’s Geography, were therein superior to Strabo. There, Thomas 
Macaulay, we thougit thoa art contradicting thy former and better self, 
for we well remember thee speaking in an article with withering cou- 
tempt of those who prefer to that “fine old geogrsphy of Strabo” the 
pompous inanities of Pinkerton. And dost thou i thyself, all accom- 
plished as thou art, nearer to the infinite mind than Pythagoras or Plato, 
because thou knowest more? And -vhen he spoke again extempore, he 
sounded a still lower deep, and we began almost to fancy that there must 
be some natural deficiency in a mind so intensely cultivated, which could 
not shake as good, or better speeches, than even his first, ‘out of his 
sleeve.’ But the other proceedings and haranguings of that evening 
were not certainly fitted to eclipse his brightness, though they were cal- 
culated, in the opinion of many, te drive the truly eloquent to the woods, 
to tind in the old trees a more congenial audience. 


— f= 
PEPE, THE PIRATE. 
BY WILLIAM H. G. KINGSTON, ESQ. 
Concluded, 


CHAPTER IX.—LIEUTENANT BROOKES OF “ THE SEA GULL,’ EX- 
PECTS TO CATCH PEPE“ NAPPING,” BUT FINDS HIM “ WIDE AWAKE.” 





a meee for, or fear of popular opinion, or whether it springs from moral 
indifference, argues, on the first supposition, a deep mental deficiency, on 
the second, a cowardice unwortby of their position, or on the third, a state 
of spirit which the age, in its professed teachers, will not much longer 
endure. An earnest period, bent on basing its future progress upon fixed 
ors tiny fairly and irrevocably set down, to solve the problem of its 

ppiness and destiny, will not long refrain from bestowing the nme of 
brilliant trifler on the man, however gifted and favoured, wo so slender- 
ly sympathises with it, in this high though late and difficalt calling. 

It follows almost as a necessity from these remarks, that Macaulay ex- 

hibits no high purpose. Seldom so much energy and eloquence have 
been more entirely divorced from a great uniting and concentrating ob- 
ject; and in his forthcoming history we fear that this deficiency will be 
glaringly manifest. History, without the presence of high purpose, is but 
a series of dissolving views--as brilliant it may be, but as disconnect- 
ed, and not so impressive. It is this, on the contrary, that gives so pro- 
found an interest to the writings of Arnold, and invests his very fragments 
with a certain air of greatness; each sentence seems given in on oath. 
It is this which glorifies even D’Aubigne’s Romance of the Reformation, 
for he seeks at least to show God in history, like a golden thread, pervad. 
ing, uniting, exp)«ining and purifying it all. No such passion for trath as 
Arnolds’, nu such steady vision of those great outshining laws of justice, 
mercy, and retribution, which pervade all human story, as D’Aubigne’s, 
and in a far higher degree as Carlyle’sdo we expect realived in Macaulay. 
His history, in all likelihood, will be the splendid cenotaph of his party. 
It will be brilliant in parts, tedious as a whole—curiously and minutely 
learned— written now with elaborate pomp, and now with elaborate 
negligence—heated by party spirit whenever the fires of enthusiasm 
rg to pale—it will abound in striking literary and personal sketches, 
and will easily rise to and above the level of the scenes it describes, 
just because few of those scenes, from the character of the period, are of 
the highest moral iaterest or grandeur. But a history forming a trans- 
cript, as if in the short-hand of a superior being, of the leading events of 
the age, solemn in spirit, subdued in tone, grave and testamentary in 
language, profound in iusight, judicial in impartiality, and final as a Me- 
dian law in effect, we miight have perhaps expected from Mackintosh, 
but not from Macaulay. 

“‘ Broader and deeper,” says Emerson, ‘‘ must we write our annals.” 
The true idea of history is only as yet dawning on the world; the old 
almanac form of history has been generally renounced, but much of the 
old almanac spirit remains. The avowed partisan still presumes to write 
his special pleading, and to cell it a history. The romance writer still 
decorates his fancy-piece, and, for fear of mistake, writes under it, “ This 
is a history.” The bald retailer of the dry bones of history is not yet 
entirely banished from our literature—nor is the hardy, but one-sided 
Iconoclast, who has a quarrel! with all established reputation, and would 
spring a mine against the sun if he could—nor is the sagacious philoso- 

iste, whojhas access to the inner thoughts and motives of men wa have 

n dead for centuries, and often imputes to deep deliberate purpose 
what was the result of momentary impulse, fresh and sudden as the 
breeze, who accurately sums up and ably reasons on all calculable prin- 
ciples, bat omits the incalculable, such as inspiration and frenzy. We 
are waiting for the full avatar of the ideal historian who to the intellect- 
ual qualities of clear sight, sagacity, picturesque power, and learning, 
shall add the far rarer qualities of a love for truth only equalled by a love 
for man—a belief in pal cain athy with progress, tuorough independence 
and impartiality, and an all-embracing charity—and after Macaulay's 
History of England has seen the light, may still be found waiting. 

The real parpose of a writer is perhaps best concluded from the etfect 
he produces on the minds of his readers. And what is the boon which 
Macaulay's writings do actually confer upon their millions of readers? 
Mach information, doubtless—many ingenious views are given and de- 
veloped, but the main effect is pleasure—either a lulling, soothing opi- 
ate, or a rousing and stimulating gratification. But what is their mental 
or moral influence?’ What new and great truths do they throw like 
bomb-shells into nascent spirits, disturbing for ever their repose? What 
sense of the moral sublime have they ever infused into the imagination, 
or what thrilling and strange joy “ beyond the name of pleasure” have 
they ever circulated through the heart? What long, deep trains of 
thought have his thoughts ever started, and to what melodies in other 
minds have his words struck the key-note? Some authors mentally “be 
get children—they travail in birth with children ;” thus from Coleridge 
sprang Hazlitt, but who is Macaulay’s eldest born? Who dates the great 
era in his history from the reading of his works, or has received from him 
even the bright edge of ng | Apocalyptic revelation? Pleasure, we re- 
peat, is the principal boon he has conferred on the age; and without un. 
der estimating this (which, indeed, were ungrateful, for none have deri- 
ved more pleasure from him than ourselves,) we must say that it is com- 
paratively a trivial gift—a fruiterer’s or a confectioner’s office—and, 


Her Britannic majesty’s sloop Sea gull had now been oat six weeks 
from Jamaica, cruising in search of Captain Pepe. She had fallen in with 
several vessels plundered by him, and had boarded numbers of others 
from whom she received information of his movements, bet fir some 
reason or other she bad never been able to get hold of the bold freeboot- 
er. At last her captain began to suspect that he had been purposely 
misled, which was in reality the case. In fact, Pepe had agents, noton- 
ly in every port, but on board every cruiser and merchantman in the 
seas, so that it wasas difficult to elude his vigilance as to discover his 
movements. He has often been known to board a vessel, and, when 
pressed for time, to demand only certain chests and packages, which al- 
ways proved to be the most valuable. He uever shed blood ifit could 
possibly be avoided, nor was he ever known to ill-treat the prisoners 
which fell into his hands, provided they made no resistance. 

The commander of the Sea-gul/ was now in hopes of falling in with the 
pirate before he could get into port to dispose of his cargo. The sloop, 
therefore, stood away for St. Domingo, the coast of which island she ran 
down, —— every vessel she met, but gaining no satisfactory iatelli- 
gence of the pirate schooner. Sometimes, indeed, a craft answering her 
description was heard of, but if it was her, she always managed to elude 
her pursuer, or else the chase turned out to be some trader, or other 
peaceably-disposed vessel. At last Uaptain Hesketts, the commander of 
the Sea-gull, was almost in despair of sone cunning pare, and 
vowed if he ever came up with him, he would blow him and his band of 
miscreants out of the water together, while the crew whispered amon 
themselves that the vessel they were so vainly looking after must be the 
Flying Dutchman, or one of those phantom barks well known to cruise 
over the ocean.to lure mariners to destruction. Captain Hesketts was 
not a man to give up his object any more than the famed Vanderdecken 
himself. One evening, just at sundown, he sighted a large schooner 
standing for the coast of Cuba, to the south of which he then was. He 
fired a gun to bring her to, but to no effect, and not ten minutes after- 
wards, another vessel was seen going towards the same coast, a little 
more to the eastward. It was impossible to say which of the two it was 
the most advisable to chase, so he followed the one first seen. 

All night the Sea-gull kept the chase in sight, beating up to the nor’- 
ward, and at daybreak next morning she was seen close in to the Cuba 
coast. Just, however, as the sun arose, a thick mist came over the shore, 
beneath which, as it advanced, wafted slowly along by the land-breeze, 
appeared, shining brightly in the rays of the rising sun, the top-sails of 
two vessels, three ales or so apart from each other. That one was the 
chase there was no doubt, while the other was probably the sail seen on 
the previous evening. A few minutes shererands, hewever, it fell adead 
calm, and the mist gradually settled down over the sea, obscuring the 
shore and the two vessels from the sight of the English. It was indeed 
provoking; but as probably both vessels were becalmed as well as the 
Sea-gull, her commander determined to send away the launch in search 
of the oue last seen, while he followed the one he had chased during the 
night. The launch was accordingly lowered into the water, and, with 
a crew of fourteen hands under the command of Mr. Brookes, the second 
lieutenant, sent away in the direction of the stranger. After pulling to 
the north-east for about an hour, the mist cleared away s iightly,and ex- 
posed, close aboard of them, the sail of which they were in search of. 

“Give way, my men, give way,” shouted Lieutenant Brookes, “and 
the pirate will be ours in five minutes.” 

In less than that time they were alongside a low, -rakish looking 
schooner, but instead of any opposition being made as they sprung on 
board, they were received by a demure, puritanical-looking personage, 
who informed the officer that he was the master of the schooner Pilgrim, 
from New: York, and asked the reason of their visit. 

Lieutenant Brookes apologised for his mistake. 

** You are a civil fellow, and deserve acivil answer,” said the master 
of the Pilgrim. “ Now, I guess it’s Pepe, the piccarooning Spaniard, 
you're looking after. Well, then, about the end of the middle watch, 
last night, as we lay close in shore, we saw two boats come out of a 
creek right abreast of as. As they pulled close to us, we gave them a 
shot over their heads, but they didn't like pur looks, I <heilane, so they 
went away back again in the very same direction from which they came. 
Now, I guess they are some of the very chaps you are looking after; and 
if you want them, there you'll find them, as snug as rats in a hole.” 

Thanking the American master for his information, the English lieu- 
tenant returned to bis boat, and pulled away towards the shore, in high 
hopes of capturing the renowned freebooter. 

“Now, I calculate, some one will put his nose in atrap,” muttered the 
skipper. “ Well, that’s no business of mine,” and he continued his quar- 
ter-deck walk, whistling for a breeze. 

The launch had got within a quarter of a mile from the shore, before 





moreover, that the pleasure he gives, like that arising from the use of 
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any opening could be perceived, when as the officer thought he must be 
mistaken as to the spot, he observed a narrow line of blue water running 
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up between the trees which lined the very margin of the sea. Give 
way, my boys, give way,” he shouted; and in a few minutes the boat 
was threading a narrow passage. with rocks aud trees on either side, 
leading into a broad lagoon. W_-.en, however, Lieutenant Brookes look- 
ed round the lake-like expanse, and saw not the sign of a vessel, he be- 
gan to suspect that the American had deceived him; yet, before giving 
up the search, he resolved to examine the place to discover if there were 
any other inlets in which a vessel might be concealed. For this pur- 
om they skirted round the shores of the lagoon, and had not pulled 

ng, before they reached a thickly-wooded headland, on doubling 
which they disvovered the entrance of another lagoon. Not a sound, 
however, was heard, not a boat floated on the smooth‘surface of the 
lake, when, on a sudden, the solemn silence was broken by the sharp 
bark of a dog. 


“ There are persons concealed not far from here, depend on it,” cried 
the lieutenant. “ Give way, my lads, and if Pepe is among them, we'll 
carry him off a prisoner.” 

The persevering seamen, although fativued by their incessant exer- 
tion, co up the channel for some little distance, iill they reached a 
little bay or nook, where at the further end, almost concealed by the 
lofty trees, they saw a large schooner with a row of guns bristling from 
her ports, and boarding nettings triced up on either side. Without con- 
sidering the disparity of force they at once made a.dash at the stranger. 
Not a soul appeared on deck, nor was the silence which reigned over the 
scene broken by any sound, till, as they were ——— near, a loud 
derisive laugh sounded in their ears, and a black flag was run up at each 
mast-head. The effect was startling, and safficient to appal the stoutest 
hearts, but the seamen, encouraged by their officer, quickly recovered 
their courage, and as they gave way again uttering a loud cheer in answer, 
in an instant they were alongside of the schooner. As they climbed u 
the side of the vessel they endeavoured to cut with their tomahawke an 
cutlasses the boarding néttings which formed a strong protection to the 
people within them. The brave lieutenant was the first to make a way 
through, but no sooner did he leap down on deck than a lasso was thrown 
by an unseen hand over his neck, and he found himself dragged rapidly 
over to the other side of the vessel without the slightest power of re- 
sistance. At the same moment, from the hatchways, and from behind 
the bulwarks, from every spot where they could have been conceaied, ap 
sprang some sixty stout seamen or more, and with loud shouts and cries 
fell upon the English who had followed their leader. One after one, as 
they leaped down on deck, they were treated as he had been, till she 
whole party were fairly caught and pinioned. The more they struggled 
the tighter the ropes were drawn, and the louder they swore the more up- 
roarious became the derisive laughter and abuse of their opponents. It 
was a very disagreeable position, and considering the sort of characters 
into whose rive they had fallen, not without a considerable amouat of 
danger. Few men like to feel ropes round their nécks—the Spaniards 
might at any moment be tempted to run them up to the yard-arms, and 
that such would be their fate their commander was convinced from" the 
fierce looks and expressions which passed among their captors. The 
one who appeared to be the captain of the pirate band, bad hitherto 
not spoken, though foremost in seizing the British lieutenant. He wasa 
tall, fine-looking man; his costume was rich and elegant, betraying the 
nautical dandy, with not a slight dash of the privateer. As he advanced 
towards the captive officer, he made him a bow of mock politeness. _ 

“ 80, Senhor Tenente,” he began, “you wished to pay us a visit, it 
seems. It is thus we receive those who are unwelcome. Now | dare 
say you expect to be shot, or hung, but you are mistaken, we are not 
butchers—we must, however, give you a lesson that you will not easil 
forget—not to put your head in a lion’s mouth. You shall then be wel- 
come to your boat to find your way back as best you can.” — 

“« We are your prisoners, and you may murder us if you like; but de- 
pend upon it, if you do, you whens day hang for it,’ answered the 
lieutenant, who anderstood a little Spanish, and was enraged at the pi- 
rate’s coolness; “and let me ask you who you are who dares to Oppose 
the British flag?’ 

“ [—I am Peps, and care no more for the British flag than I do for my 
pocket handkerchief.”’ 

“Pepe! I thought so,” answered the lieutenant, “ and depend oa it, if 
you are caught you will grace a yard-arm.” 

‘* Probably!” was the only answer as the Eee turned away, and 
without further notice the Spaniards began belabouring their prisoners 
in the most unmerciful manner, though the officer escaped the same pun- 
ishment, while the men swore that they would soime day have their ven- 





geance on the scoundrels, They were then led below and compeiled to 
perform all the most menial offices with knives held at their backs to 
urge them on, and every now and then a pirate would prick his weapon 
into the flesh of his captive, to expedite his movements. 

The lieutenant had remained on deck for some time ruminating on his 
fate, when he was roused by a pirate with a kick, and ordered to go be- 
low to wait at the captain’s table. Brookes had no meee of resisting, 
so he was compelled to obey. What was his astonishment, however, on 
entering the cabin to find it ornamented in the most costly style, while 
at the table sat two young and beautiful women, at the head of which 
was Pepe, and at the foot his quondam friend and lieutenant. 

‘*We have sent for you to prove how well an Englishman can serve his 
masters,” said the pirate, in a scornful tone. ‘Now take care that 1 am 
not deceived.”’ 

“In Heaven’s name do not resist,’’ whispered one of the ladies, near 
whom the officer was standing. “It will make him furious, and the con- 
sequences may be fatal to you.” 

“Tam in your power, and it would be madness in me to refuse,” an- 
swered the officer. ‘ Besides,” he added with alow bow, “ whea [ 
serve ladies so fair as theseit can alone afford me pleasure.” 

“ Bravo!” exclaimed the pirate, clapping his hands. “An Englishman 


& | turned courtier. You deserve to be free at once. I only wished to prove 


you. You area brave fellow, and shall sit down and join our feast 
Here, Domingos, cast loose that gentleman’s arms. Now allow me to in- 
troduce you to Donna Marina Montes, my lady wife, and to Donna Isa- 
belita Mendes Pinto, the wife of my particular friend and lieutenant, 
Don Rodrigo Mendes, a lineal descendant of the celebrated traveller 
Ferdinand Mendes Pinto, of whom you no doubt have heard.”’ 

On this name being mentioned up sprung our friend the major, for no 
less a person was thereby indicated, and with a profound bow to the as- 
tonished lieutenant handed hima seat. The ladies bent their heads grace- 
fully and smiled sweetly, and in a minute afterwards the English lieu- 
tenant and the Spanish pirate were hob-nobbing at each other in the 
mostamicable way = e. Pepe's mood seemed entirely changed, He 
laughed, talked, and joked, the ladies joined with spirit in the conversa- 
tion, of which the major, or rather Don Rodrigo Mendes Pinto, monopo- 
lised the greater part. After the repast was concluded, Donna Marina, 
and her sister, accompanied by the husband of the latter, took their gui- 
tars, and sang, till Lieutenant Brookes almost forgot where he was, and 
how he had fately been engaged. 

“ You little expected to find such a reception as we prepared for you 
on deck,” said Pepe, addressing his guest and laughing. “Still less to 
see the manner we liveon board. For much are we indebted tw the ladies 
you see before you. That they were here you knew from my friend 
Oaptain Brown, of the John and Mary—Ha, ha, ha. He complained to 
you of our treatment of him, and gave you every information to discover 
us. I know all aboutit. Nothing escapes me—Ha, ha, ha.” 

“Tt is the case,’’ answered the lieutenant. “Your information seems 
boundless.” 


“Yes, you are right. There is not a vessel which sails on these 8°45 
of which [ have not the most exact account, and scarcely a man-of-wat 
either on board of which I have not a spy. Now, while you were look - 
ing for me in one direction, I took good care to be in another, and was 
well employed in visiting the Havanah, where my friend and I had the 
happiness of being united to our respective brides. Carramba! they are 
womea of spirit, and instead of remaining quietly at home, preferred- 
coming with us tosea. What think you of that, Senhor Tenente? We 
are happy men, are we not?” ns 

“Certainly, senhor, as long as you avoid the rope, answered the 
officer. : . . 

Pepe's brow grew black as night, and Donna Marina cast animploring 
look towards the rash speaker. ‘ 

“T may do something to deserve it yet,” answered Pepe. ; “ And those 
words may yet cost youdear. Here, Domingos, conduct this British ofti- 
cer on deck again, and let all his men be collected from below.” 


CHAPTER X.—PEPE IS CAUGHT “NAPPING.” 


The order was instantly obeyed, and with scarcely time to bow to the 
ladies, who had evidently interested themselves in his fate, the lieutenant 
found himself again bound a ud standing on the deck of the vessel, sur- 
rounded by his men, Their boat was still alongside, but without sail, 
oar, mast, or spar of any kind. Without further ceremony their limbs 
were loosed, aud they were ordered to find their way into the boat. She 
was then taken in tow by two of the pirate’s boats, which at once pulled 





out towards the sea. 
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« What's going to happen now ?” exclaimed one of the Englishmen. 
«“ The Semuuks eve net pom = to take us out here to shoot us, I hope. ed,” 

“More likely to cast us adri‘t, and let us float about till we are starved, 

i other. ‘ ‘ 

a men,” cried their commander, “ you are still afloat in your 
ir, Our ship will certainly be off here 

own boat, and must not despair. hall be picked up.” 

before long to look for us, and I have every hope we shall be picked up. 

The men said no more, but sat looking anxiously towards the = 
expecting every instant to see them lift the muskets by their si - to 
their shoulders, and give them @ quieting volley. On, however, they 
pulled across the lagoon through the outer passage, and at length clearing 
the land, directly out to sea. On, on they pulled, till even the pirates, 
hardy as they were and accustomed to the climate, began to weary. At 
last they cast off, and with shouts of pee | laughter returned to the 
shore. Leaving the English crew to their fate: death by hunger and 
thirst, with the most dreadful torments, was what they must expect if 
not succoured. For some time even the stoutest gave way to despon- 
dency, till they were aroused by the voice of theircommander. A word 
from him cheered their spirits. He reminded them that they had still 
the means of sending the boat through the water, for that the pirates had 
neglected 0 take the bottom boards and thwarts out of the boat, or to 
deprive them of their clothes, while some still had their knives hanging 
round their necks. Under his directions they tore up the bottom boards 
and manufactured a spar—not a very stout one, but sufficient for the sail 
they could set uponit. With their shirts sewed together they formed a 
sail, while the linings of their jackets served to form ropes and yarns to 
strengthen their mast. The remainder of the bottom boards and sume 
of the thwarts served fora rudder and oars. These preparations took 
them till dark, till when they were afraid to move lest the pirates should 
observe them. They thon made sail in the directiun their ship had gone 
—for the wind was fortunately fair—and paddling at the same time, by 
daybreak the next morning they had run many leagues along shore. 
They were afraid to pull very close to land lest they might be observ 
by any other piratical bands, but they kept a bright look-out all the time 
for their own ship, in the hopes that she might have put back to look for 
them. In vain, however, they toiled on, under a tro ical sun, without 
food, without a drop of water to quench their burning thirst, not a sail ap- 
peared dotting the smooth surface of the shining ocean. } 

One by one the men sank back, exhausted from their labour, but their 
officer urged them on by words of encouragement, taking his tarn at the 
paddles with the rest. Even he, however, felt his strength decreasing, 
when, towards evening, as he was casting hisaching eyes round the ho- 
rizon, the white canvass of a ship shining in the rays of the setting sun 
met his sight, a little on the larboard bow. Their course was altered a 
poiut or soto meet her, but still the chances were very much agatnst 
their being seen during the night, and even then she might not prove 
ready to succour them. * 

It was an anxious time, for the sun went down, and darkness rapidly 
covered the face of the deep, and as yet the ship was far distant. Soon 
the veil of night completely hid her. When last seen, however, she was, 
as far as they could judge, standing towards them, close hauled on the 
larboard tack, but a shift of wind might make her go about, and then toa 
certainty miss them. ; f 

The wind was so light, that neither she nor they could make much 
way through the water, and thus their anxiety was of necessity prolong- 
ed. At last the moon, to their great joy, rose above the waters, her pale 
beams fulling on the white canvass of a ship not halfa mile a-head of 
them. They shouted as ifthey could be heard at that distance. She 
steadily advanced towards them, again they shouted, and an answering 
cheer came down to their ears. They could not be mistaken, she was 
the Sea-guil, and in a few minutes they were on her deck, and receiving 
the congratulations of their shipmates at their narrow escape. 

No sooner had Captain Hesketts received an account of the adventures 
of his lieutenant, than he determined at once to go in with his boats, and 
attack the pirate. Fortunately for his purpose, the breeze freshened, and 
long before daybreak the Sea-gu/l was off the mouth of the lagoon where 
Pepe lay concealed. The corvette stood in as close as she could ven- 
ture, when all her boats being speedily manned, they at once pulled in 
for the lagoon, led by Lieutenant Brookes, who, in spite of his fatigue, 
insisted on piloting the expedition. 

In the most pocindad silence they advanced through the outer passage 
across the lagoon, and into the inner creek. In another instant they ex- 
pected to be engaged with the formidable pirate, but on rounding the 
point the schooner was nowhere to be seen. They pulled to the head of 
the creek, nota sound broke the stillness of night, not a sign of any ves- 
sel appeared. 

‘“‘ He has shifted his berth to no great distance, probably, and we may 
still find him,’’ observed Lieutenant Brookes. 

The boats accordingly pulled round the lagoon into every creek and 
bay, and the sun was already high in the heavens before they had ex- 
plored half of it. 

They brought up for a short time to refresh the men, and then continu- 
ed their labours, but in vain; not a sign was there of Pepe or his vessel. 

Our hero, for so ought Pepe to be called, was not quite so green as the 
English supposed, to be caught in the way they expected, for no sooner 
had the boat full of prisoners got out of sight, than he ordered the cables 
to be casi off from the shore, and slowly warped the schooner towards 
the mouth of the lagoon. As soon as it was dark he ran out and stood 
away to the eastward, while the English, as he calculated they would, 
were looking out for their ship from an opposite direction. He thus 
easily got cff unperceived, but as he had appointed a rendezvous in a la- 
goon a day’s sail more to the eastward, in order to dispose of the re- 
mainder of his cargo before he returned to Havanah, he made the best of 
his way thither. The vessels he expected arrived at the same time, and 
having given him gold in exchange for his various commodities, again 
took their departure. Pepe ought to have done the same, but Donna 
Marina was unwell or unwilling to go to sea that day, and Donna Isabeli- 
ta wished to spend a longer time in te romantic spot where the vessel 
lay concealed. 


It was a lovely evening, the heat of the day was cooled by a gentle 
sea-breeze, the tall and graceful trees, behind which the sun had just 
sunk, cast their shadows on the smooth waters of the narrow inlet out of 
which every instant leaped numerous fish, rippling its surface as they 
again fell into their tranquil home. The two ladies were seated on the 
deck ofthe schooner, their sweet voices accompanied by their guitars, 
while their husbands lay at their feet admiring their beauty and listening 
to their melody. The pirates, after the work of the day was over, lay 
about the decks either asleep, or playing at cards, or narrating their ad- 
ventures—the great resource of seamen of every ageand clime. Discip- 
line had become very slack of late on board ; the ladies, it is to be feared, 
had serge, fe do with it. A man had been stationed at the foretop- 
mast-head, to keep a look-out towards the sea; he had left his post, and 
had only just returned; with a sharp cry he aroused those on deck to 
sudden activity— 

“Five boats pulling up the creek with the ensign of England flying at 
their sterns.”’ 

“To arms! to arms!’’ resounded along the decks. The pirates rushed 
to their stations, and their guns were loaded and run out. 

* Lower a boat and carry the ladies on shore,” whispered Pepe to his 
lieutenant. ‘‘ We must not expose them to the work we have on hand.” 

The order was instantly obeyed, in spite of Donna Marina’s entreaties 
to be allowed to remain on board. 

“ Who was stationed at the mast-head ?” exclaimed the captain. “Come 
here, You did not give due notice of the approach of those boats. If 
we are captured, it will be owing to your negligence. Receive your re- 
ward.” As he spoke he levelleda pistol, and the man fell dead. “ Let 
that be a warning to you, my men,” he exclaimed in a fierce voice. ‘We 
must have no farther trifling, for, depend on it, wehave no mercy to ex- 

kect at the hands of our enemies.” 

As he spoke the boats were close aboard of them. “ Fire!’ he ex- 
claimed, and the whole broadside of the schooner was discharged at the 
advameiug boats. The iron shower did not stop them for an instant, but 
the crews, with loud shouts, sprang|more vigorously to their oars. Many, 
however, were killed or wounded, and more than one shot passed be- 
tween wind and water. In an instant they were alongside,—one board- 
ing on the bows, another astern, and scrambling up the sides of the pirate 
schooner. Nothing coule withstand their fury, and the pirates knew 
what they had to expect, for among them they recognised their late cap- 
tives. The struggle was fierce, for the Spaniards fought with desperation, 
but they were at length compelled to give way ; many were cut down, 
some were driven be ow, but the greater number leaped overboar J, and 
endeavoured to swim to the shore. The English seamen wished to 
follow them in the boats, but so well had the broadside dune its work 
that they were found half-full of water. 

The pirates’ late captives were the most savage, and as they were 
swimming for their lives several were shot dead by the muskets of the 
marines. What had become of Pepe no one could tell. He might have 
escaped on shore, or been killed in the water. An empty vessel and a 
dozen Spanish prisoners was all that remained to the victors. When the 
leaks in the boats were stopped, and they were bailed out, a few men 


? 











being left on board to the prize, the remainder pulled on shore in 
search of the pirates who had escaped. They wandered about in every 
direction, but not a sign of them could they discover, and at length they 
were compelled to return on board the prize. She was got safe out, and 
the pirates were tried and hanged. One principal object, however, 
was accomplished, for Pepe was no longer heard of in those seas. 


CHAP XI—CAPTAIN BROOKES’S LAST INTERVIEW WITH 
PEPE THE PIRATE, — 


Many years afterwards, Lieutenant Brookes, than a commander, was 
orderedjin his ship to look into the magnificent harbour of Havanah. 
While he lay there he was invited by a British merchant residing there 
to make ashort excursion into the interior. The first night they stoppod 
at the house of the murchant, the next at a magnificent quinta belonging 
to one of the most wealthy and respectable men inthe island. 

‘“‘ He is rather an extensive dealer in slaves,” observed the merchant ; 
“ but that is thought nothing of here. He has a charming wife, a lovely 
sister-in-law, and is one of the most courteous and hospitable men I 

ow.’ 

“ By all means let us pay him a visit then,” said Captain Brookes. 

The two visitors were ushered intoa magnificent saloon with highly 
polished floors, and mirrors, for that was all they could perceive, as the 
thick blinds we~e closed to exclude the heat of the day. The owner of 
the mansion, a dignified, fine-looking man, of middle age, received them 
with thegreatest politeness. 

“ Allow me to introduce youto my wife, Donna Marina Montes, and to 
my fair sister-in-law, Donna Isabelita Mendes Pinto.” 

The ladies answered courteously, and were evidently smiling. It was 
apity they could not beseen. Captain Brookes fancied he recognised 
the voice of his host. At length the servants brought in a dozen or-more 
wax-lights. Captain Brookes examined the countenance of his host more 
attentively. j 

“ Pepe, the Pirate !” burst from his lips. 

“The same,” was the answer, “and happy again to have Senhor 
Brookes as his guest ha, ha, ha.”’ 

Captain Brookes vowed that he never spent a pleasanter evening in his 
life than he did in the mansion of the wealthy and respected planter, 
Don Jose Montes, the ci-devant Pepe, the Pirate. 


—@————— 
CHINA—POLITICAL, COMMERCIAL, AND SOCIAL 


IN AN OFFICIAL REPORT TO HER MAJESTY’S MINISTERS. BY R. MONT- 
GOMERY MARTIN. 


The inhabitants of China constitute one-third of the human race. The 
population of China Proper—a territory containing 1,300,000 sq are miles 
—is said to be 367,632,907. These immense numbers, and the affectation 
of minute accuracy with which they are set forth, have caused them to 
be generally discredited in the western world—but on very insufficient 
and insecure ground. There is no other reason to doubt the truth of the 
retarns, than a presumed improbuability in the figures themselves. These 
probabilities, ura, however, easily put to the test. There isno country 
in the world, in which it is so easy to take the census frequently and cor- 
rectly as in China. Every district has its officer: every street its super- 
intendent; every ten houses their tything man ;—and, in addition to this 
machinery, the head of every house is obliged to have a board always 
suspended in his dwelling, with the name of every inmate—native or 
stranger, man, woman, or child—written thereon, ready for the inspec- 
tion of the proper officer. The numbering of the people is in fact, one 
of the most important functions of its government—for, inasmuch as each 
province has assigned to it a portion of the revenue, in money and grain, 
sufficient to meet the wants of the population, it is absolutely requisite 
for the adminstration to be possessed of accurate knowledge of its amount. 
There is consequently avery stringent law fur the punishment of those 
who make false returns. Nor, considering the vast extent of the coun- 
try, are these figures so very astonishing. All travellers acknowledge 
that the parts which they have seen appear very dense ; yet the average 
density indicated in the statistics just given is only 283 to the square 
mile—being about the same as Saxony, and actually less than that of 
England or Belgium ! 

It would be quite superfluous to insist upon the immense advantages 
of striving perpetually, bat always within the sphere of honourable 
means, to open up this gigantic and productive empire to European enter- 
price and civilisation. Hitherto litt)}- has been known of the real resour- 
ces and condition of this singular and important section of mankind : 
within the last few years, however, many additions have been made to 
our scanty stock of information. But much remains behind. We are, in 
fact, only beginning to pass through the most vague generalities, into the 
arcana of special and positive knowledge. The volume before us, by 
one of our ablest colonial statists, is a welcome addition to our scanty 
knowledge. 


Mr. Montgomery Martin was appointed treasurer to the colonial, com- 
mercial, and diplomatic services in Hong Kong, in January, 1844, at the 
special instance of the late Marquis of Wellesley. While in that station, 
he devoted his attention to collecting information, from every available 
source, connect2d with the political, commercial, and social condition of 
China, and our relations to that country. ‘The resuit of his inquiries was 
a conviction that our policy in evacuating Chusan and occupying Hong 
Kong, was a blunder, caused by the incompetence of our representatives 
in that hemisphere—and which would ultimately prove fatal to our inte- 
rests. He surrendered his appointment, and hastened home, to lay. the 
documents on which his opinions were founded before her Majesty’s 
government. Those documents are for the greater part contained in 
these volumes. Into the controversy with the colonial secretary—who 
refuses to accept Mr. Martin’s views, or to reinstate him in his office—we 
cannot enter. His book is a highly important one, containing much new 
information relating to the commerce and commercial intercourse of the 
Chinese with the ditferent nations of Europe and America. We prefer, 
however, to extract a few notes on their social usages and ideas—strongly 
recommending the reader who is anxious to have the whole subject of 
Chinese history, down to, their most recent transactions with our coun- 
trymen, and including an admirable ezpos¢ of the opium abomination, to 
the work itself. It is a complete store-house of well-arranged facts, ce- 
mented together by a spirited and manly commentary :— 


LITERATURE AND LEARNING IN CHINA, 


The Chinese are a reading*people, and the number of their published 
works is very considerable. In the departments of morals, history, 
biography, the drama, poetry, and romance, there are no lack of writings, 
such as they are. The, Chinese Materia Medica comprises forty octavo 
volumes: of statistical works, the number is very large. Their novels 
are said to be excellent pictures of the national manners. Chinais full 
of books; new authors are continually springing up; the press is active, 
and the traffic in books is a lucrative and most honourable branch of 
trade. When examinations take place in the capital or the palace, the 
most clever students are chosen to fill the office of bookmakers. There 
are, however, few really new werks, and all that appear are compilstions 
and quotations; the author never venturing an idea of his own, and in 
this consists true learning, according to Chinese notions. 

There is one work in the Royal Library, on the topography of China, 
which is said to consist of 5000 volumes: some of the best translators 
that have had access to some extracts from this giant, were sadly disap- 
pointed, as it appears to be a mass of confusion, without any attempt at 
order or properarrangement. There are numerous small treatises, si- 
milar to our tracts, gratuitously distributed by private individuals, incul- 
cating morality and virtues. Printing is evidently cheaper in China than 
in Europe, when ten volumes, each containing 100 pages, can be pur- 
chased for less than a dollar. Every peasant and the poorest fisherman 
can read and write. Private and public schools are numerous in every 
province, and entirely independent of government. Occasionally an ex- 
aminer visits all the schools to ascertain the qualifications of the teachers. 

LESSONS IN ETIQUETTE. 

_An invitation to an entertainment is not supposed to be given with 

sincerity, until ithas been renewed three or four times in writing. A 
card is sent on the evening before the entertainment; anotheron the 
morning of the appointed day ; and athird when everything is pre- 
pared, and nothing to do but sit down to table. A Chinese classical book 
prescribes the following rules :—‘“‘ When you entertain any one, or eat 
at his table, pay the strictest attention to ioveder | be careful not to de- 
vour your victuals greedily; never drink at long draughts; avoid making 
a noise with your mouth or teeth ; never sup up the broth that is left 
when every one is done; nor testity by exterior signs, the pleasure you 
receive from any particular kind of food or wine ; neither pick your teeth, 
nor blow upon wine to cool it; take small bits at a time ; chew your 
victuals well, and never let your mouth be too full. The ancient Em- 
peror established it as a law, for those who might give entertainments, 
that they should salute each guest separately, every time they drank. 


“THE VALUE OF QUIETNESS.” 








Many of the enactments of China read well on paper, but are never 





acted upon, and are practically inoperative ; thus, for instance, by the 
laws of China it is enacted, that all widowers and widows, the fatherless 
and childless, the he! pless and infirm, shall receive sufficient maintenance 
and protection from the magistrates of their native city or district, when- 
ever they have neither relations or connections upon whom they can 
depend for their subsistence; any magistrate refusing such protection 


‘shall be punished with sixty blows. But asno funds are provided for 


the maintenance of the indigent, no mandarin thinks it requisite to at- 
tend to the enforcement of the law; the r are, however, permitted to 
beg from door to door, and to beat a small gong or drum, in or at every 
house and shop, until they receive some ahaa, hndover small. A - 
gar may be seen keeping up a hideous din in a shop, in Canton, for half 
an hour, without receiving the slightest attention from the shopkeeper, 
until some customer comes in, when the noise of the beggar is quelled 
bya ‘‘cash” (the seventh part of a farthing,) and he goes off to an- 


other door. 
PIRATES AND PIRACY. 


The Chinese ate probably the most expert robbers, pirates, and bur- 
glars inthe world. Thieves are divided into two classes: pickpockets 
and housebreakers. The first are migratory, and visit every fair; when 
they arrive, they call on the chief officer, and request permission to trade 
(plunder ), which is readily granted, with the caution not to make a noise, 
Should they be caught in the act, they getafew blows. This fraternity 
have strict laws, which are rigidly obeyed. Should two bands meet at 
one fair, they mast fight for the day, or surrender. They have regular 
places for depositing their plunder. These bands ae very numerous, 
and are subject to the direction of chiefs, some of whom have 600 men 
under them. The farmers all keep dogs to protect their propert ° 

The maritime population are much addicted to piracy; the Fookeen 
men, and those of Canton, are famed fur their lawless daring. In varicus 
places along the coast, and on the isiands, villages are plundered by pi- 
ratical junks, who c off not only goods, but young girls. The people 
are surprised that we do not andl them also, and that we pay Tor 
whatever we require. 


MARRIAGE MODES. 


A Chinese woman spends her time at home, and, if poor, works at the 
loom. Ladies prepare embroidery, and are fond of gaudy dress. Girls 
et little or no education, and boys are sent to school as an early age. 
Match-makers are in much repute, as ladies are not allowed to make a 
selection forthemselves. The martiage-vow is said to be strictly ob- 
served on the female side, but the same cannot be said of the men. A 
small foot anda pale complexion are the tests of beauty. Celibacy is 
only known tp of cae? man who cannot buy a wife: all parents expect a 
dowry for their daughter, to repay them the expense of bringing her up. 
The susp cion of the Chinese character is manifest even in their mar- 
riages. The wedding-day being fixed on, the bridegroom sends a sedan 
(a particular kind is made for this purpose). The mother of the bride 
puts her in the sedan, securely locks the door, and sends the key to the 
mother-in-low. On the arrival at the bridegroom’s house, his mother 
unlocks the door, and delivers her to her intended husband, when both 
repair to the chapel of the idols, where are kept the names of their an- 
cestors. Inthe outer temple they bow themselves four times upon their 
knees, and then enter the inner temple where their parents are sitting, 
to whom they make the same reverences. All parties then retire to the 
bridegroom’s house, where a private room is set apart for the bride, into 
which no male relative can ever enter, not even the fatber,of either 
party. Should the father have occasion to chastise his son, which is 
not . “moet the son contrives to get into this private apartment, and 
is safe. 

Marriage appears to have been a formal ceremony in use from the 
earliest time. There are two kinds of marriage: the first is called a true 
marriage, and lasts for the life of both parties, unless causes of divorce 
can be shown, which are numerous aud trivial. The second marriage is 
permitted by the laws in case they have no sons; these concubines, or 
second wives, are regularly purchased from their parents, or some other 
person who has brought them up from childhood with that object. The 
price obtained for an accomplished female is very considerable. As soon 
as she brings forth a son she is probably parted with, and disposed of to 
another; the first wife takes the son, and the real mother never sees it 
again. There is no prohibition against widows marrying ; but the higher 
classes never do. 


TRADING PROPENSITIES OF THE CHINESE. 


It is truly observed, in an official report to the British government in 
1837, that the Jews perhaps excepted, ro nation is so much influenced 
by the love of gain, and, at the same time, so utterly regardiess about the 
means to attain this end. The more wealthy classes absorb their very 
existence in trade. Commerce is the invariable topic of conversation, 
the most important pursuit, the highest object of pleasure, and the goal 
of all their wishes. Tradeisthe first and last word in which all unani- 
mously jein, whilst the energies of mind and body are consumed in fol- 
lowing up this bent. . 

Trade is not here confined to one class of men, but to all ranks and 
ages. Scarcely can a boy lisp, when he begins to sell a few cakes,or a 
little sugar-cane. The poorest try to gain a subsistence, if it be only 
to dispose of afew rags. There is nothing in nature which a Chinaman 
might not turn to advantage, andtrade in. All recesses are ransacked to 
find a few trifles which may be sold to advantage, and he would rather 
procure a pittance inthis way, than receive the money without display- 
ing his inventive genius. 

The Chinese may justly be termed the pedlars of the world; wherever 
you go, there seem to be more sellers than buyers. Nothing can exceed 
their affability if they think you are going to purchase anything from 
them: they will refuse no money if they can be ever so little gainers ; 
they are therefore quite the reverse of the Japanese, who are rough. dis 
obliging, and positive ; and when they ask a price, will not abats .aeur 
demand. Butthe Chinese turn everything to advantage that offers, and 
undertake the most difficult things for the least hope of gain. 

The Chinese maxim is, that he who buys is for getting thiags as chea 
as he can, and would give nothing, did the seller consent to it; upon this 
principle, they think they have aright to ask the greatest price. The 
dealer does not deceive, say they; it isthe buyer who deceives himself. 
The buyer is under no compulsion ; and the profit whichthe merchants 
gets is the fruit of his industry. 


CONFUCIUS. 

Confucius had great aptitude for illustrating his doctrine from the 
works of nature ; one of his dissertations will give the reader an idea 
of hisstyle. On one occasion, when walking with some disciples, he 
perceived a fowler catching birds with a net. Confucius asked him how 
it was he had caught no old birds. “The old birds,” said he, “ are too 
wary to be caught, and the young ones that follow them attentively, like- 
wise escape; but the young ones that separate from the flock are what 
I generally catch. Occasionally I catch an old bird ; butonly when he 
followsthe young ones.”” “ Now,” said Confucius, “ attend to my in- 
struction ; the young birds escape the snare only when they keep with the 
old ones ; the old ones are taken when they follow the young ;-thus it 
is with mankind. Presumption, hardihood, want of forethought, and in- 
attention, are the principal reasons why young people aye led astray. 
They rashly undertake acts without consulting the aged and experienced, 
and thus, following their own notions, are misled, and fall into the first 
snare that is laid for them.” 

Confucius, after many years’ travelling, settled in his native state, Lu 
where he established akind of college, which taught and disseminated 
his doctrine, by the aid of 3,000 students, who collected his sayings, and 
called them Lun-yu, now one of the Four Books. ; 

Every district in the empire has a temple dedicated to Confucius: and 
every school-room hasa tablet with his name on it, before which incense 
is burnt by the scholars twice a day. ’ t 

The writings of Confucius are held in great veneration, and consist of 
nine books, five of which are called the canonical works. The Four 
Books is the Ta-heo, which endeavours to show that in the knowledge 
and government of one’s self, the economy and government of a family 
must originate; and from thence to a province; and that the same rules 
and maxims should be practised in governing the empire. The whole 
work has a political tendency; one extract will readily show this: “ Let 
those who produce revenue be many, and those who consume it few ; let 
the producers heve every facility, and let the consumers practice econo- 
my; and thus there will be at all times a sufficiency of revenue.” The 
leading features of his morality are subordination to superiors; kind and 
upright dealing with our fellow men; children to obey parents, who, in 
their turn, are to obey the king, who is himself to obey heayen—whose 
son the king is. 

It is recorded of Confucius, that the Prince of Du dying, his son called 
on Confucius to take the entire management of the state. The wisdom 
of the philosopher was very soon apparent in the good government of the 
state, and the happiuess of the people was greatly augmented. 

There was one of the nobles of this state, who had hitherto committed 
great crimes with impunity. Confucius bad him tried and executed : thie 
courageous act made him still more popular. 
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His austere and truly moral principles, and the propriety and decorum 
that were observed at court, procured him many enemies; and his prince 
once more relapsing into a licentious state of life, Confucius left the helm 
of affairs, and took again to travelling, and writing his books, which, 
when completed ( at the age of sixty-eight), he dedicated with great so- 
lemnity to heaven. He died in 479 8.c. in the seventy-third year of his 

8. His posthumous honours are numerous, and his descendants con 
tinue to dwell in Shantang province to this day; and the heads of the 
family are the only hereditary nobility in the empire. The chief is cal- 
led the holy duke. The Emperor Kanghe had a correét list made out of 
the descendants of the sage, and they numbered 11,000 males: the pres- 
ent is the seventy-fourth generation. 


— 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF A TEAR. 


Beautifal Tear! whether lingering upon the brink of the. eyelid, or 
darting down the furrows of the care-worn-cheek—thou art beautiful in 
thy simplicity—great because of thy modesty—strong from thy very 
weakness. Offepring of sorrow ! who will not own thy claim to sym- 
pathy ? who can resist thy eloquence? who can deny mercy when thou 
pleadest? Beautiful Tear! . 

Let us trace a tear to its source. The eye is the most attractive organ 
of animal bodies. It is placed in a bony socket, by which it is protected, 
and wherein it finds room to perform the motion requisite to its uses. 
The rays of light which transmit the images of external objects enter 
the pupil through the chrystalline lens, and fall upon the retina, upon 
which, within the space represented by a sixpence, is formed, in all 
beauty and perfection, an exact image of many miles of landscape, every 
bey displaying its proper colour and true proportions—trees and lakes, 
hills and valleys, insects and flowers, all in true keeping, are there shown 
at once, and the impression produced thereby upon the filaments of the 
optic nerve causes a sensation which communicates to the mindthe ap- 
parent qualities of the varied objects we behold. __ a 

That this wonderful faculty of vision may be uninterrupted, it is ne- 
cessary that the transparent membrane which forms the external cover- 
ing of the eye shall be kept moist and free from the contact of opaque 
substances. To supply the fluid which shall moisten and cleanse the eye, 


















A Rivat To acy tae Sorrani.—It is Negartvd pon ¢ pupil of Madame 


Pasta will ongest in the season of 1849, Opera, who 


is likely to eclipse every European singer. . 

‘Mr. H. R. Allen, the favourite tenor singer’ opened on Saturday at the 
Theatre Royal, Dublin, in “The Sonnambula.” Mr. Allen sang the 
gue scene in the third act in a style which has ranked him as the only 

nglish singer who can portray the role of Elvino. A young lady, a 
pupil of Mr. A.’s, made her debut, as Amiga, on the occasion, with the 
most decided success, the Dublin critics speaking of her in the most un- 
qualified praise. Having a mezzo-soprano voice of exquisite quality and 
considerable compass, a highly expressive face, of good figure, and action 
at once natural and easy, she does her master infinite credit. 

Jenny Linp.—The following has been the distribution of the £200, 
left by Jenny Lind, for charities in Norwich :—Norfolk and N orwich 
Hospital, £50 ; West Norfolk, £20 ; Yarmouth, £20 ; Blind, £15 ; the 
Dispensary, £15; Sick Poor Society, £15 ; District-Visiting Society; 
£15; Eye Infirmary, £10 ; I.ying-in Charity, £10; Benevolent Asso- 
ciation, £10; Shipwrecked Mariners’ Association, £10; Thorpe Hamlet 
Church, £5 ; Mr. Taylor, the blind organist, £5. 

Wetsu Music.—Her Majesty has been graciously pleased to give Mr. 
Par ission to dedicatea second volume of “ The Welsh Harper,” 
on he is preparing for the press, to his Royal Highness tue Prince of 

ales. 

SuaxspEare’s Hovse.— The lessee of Covent-garden has lent the thea- 
trea, and allits appliances, to the joint committee of London and Strat- 
ford, for a performance in aid of the fund for the purchase of Shakspeare’s 
house in his native town. The entertainment will consist of selected 
scenes from various plays by our great dramatist, to be supported by ac- 
tors and actresses of the highest rank in the various London companies, 
who have all volunteered their gratuitous assistance on the occasion. 

“Just tke My MonsteErR—A curious circumstance occurred at 
the Adelphi Theatre during the performance of “ The Green Bush 
es.” When Madame Celeste, who was performing in the character of 
Miami, the Indian girl, shoots the English husband by whom she has 
been deserted, a woman started up in the pit and exclaimed in a loud 


voice, “ Serve him right !—It’s just like my monster !” This explosion of 


there is placed at the outer and upper part of the ball a small gland, insulted womanhood was followed by a shout of laughter from all parts 
which secretes the lachrymal fluid, and puts it out at the corner of the of the house, proving that art frequently possesses more inflaence over 
eye, whence, by the motion of the lids, it is equally spread over the sur- | our feelings than natare. 


face, and thus moisture and clearness are at once secured. 


A portion of Franconi’s celebrated equestrian ¢roupé, from the Cirque, 


When we incline to sleep, the eye becomes comparatively bloodless | at Paris, consisting of seventy ladies and gentlemen, and twenty-four 
and dull. The eyelids drop to shut out everything which might tend te | horses, have arrived in London. The remainder will come on Monday 


arouse the slumbering senses. The secretion of the lachrymal glands is 
probably all but suspended, and the organs of sight participate in the 


next. 
Tre rate Mr. Rooke.—We are glad to hear that a number of persons 


eneral rest. When, after a long nigi t's sleep, the eyelids first open, | connected with the musical profession intend to give a concert early in 


there is, therefore, a dalness of vision, arising probably from the dryness 


December, for the benefit of the widow and seven children of the late 


of the cornea: then occur the rapid motions of the eyelids, = Mr. Rooke ; the first part to consist of selections from his operaof Amilie, 
termed “ winking”—sometimes instinctively aided by gee a Boe the | sung by the original vocalists, all of whom have most readily promised 


hands—and after a few moments the “ windows” of the body have been 

roperly cleansed and set in order, the eye adjusted to the a of 
ight it must receive, and we are “‘ awake” for the day, and may go forth 
to renew our acquaintance with the beauties of nature. 

It is from the glands whichsupply this moisture that tears fiow. Among 
physiologists it is well known that emotions—impressions upon tho ner- 
vous system—exercise a powerful and immediate influence upon the se- 
cretions. As, for instance, the mere thought of some savoury dish, or 
delicious fruit, or something acid—of the juice of the lemon—will ex- 
cite an instant flow of the salivary fluid into the mouth. An emotion of the 
mind influences the lachrymal glands, which copiously secrete and pour 
forth the chrystal drops, and these, as they appear upon the surface of the 
eye, we denominate fears. 


A similar action, called forth by another kind of excitement, occurs | 8 


when dust or other irritating substance comes in contact with the eye: 
the glands instantly secrete abundactly, and pouring the chrystal fluid out 
upon the surface, theeye is protected from injury, and the offending sub- 
stance is washed away. The feelings which excite excessive laughter or 
joy also stimulate this secretion—the eyes are said to “ water.”’ It is only | 


their services. 


Concentores’ Societry.—We regret to hear tliat this society, which 
was established in 1795, for the encouragement of vocal compositions in 


parts, has been dissolved. Some of the best glees that were ever compos- 
ed were written expressly for, and first sung at the meetings of the Con- 
centores. 


Madame Dorus-Gras is to be the prima donna at Drury-Lane, under M. 
Jullien’s management, and will make her debut in “Lucia di Lammer- 


moor.” She is studying the English language; and has, within the last 
two months, made rapid stri!es towards being perfect. She was the ori- 
ginal prima donna at the Académie Royale de Musique, in Auber’s “ La 


Muette de Portici;’ Meyerbeer’s ‘‘Robert le Diable;’’ and ‘- The Hu- 
guenots;"' Halevy’s ‘ La Juive;” and Rossini's“ Guillaume Tell.” 

Mr. James Wallack is in treaty with Mr. Webster, and will, most pro- 
bably, be attached to the Haymarket company. 

Mr. Jones Wentworth, the new barytone engaged by M. Jullien, at 
Drury Lane, has, on dit, one of the finest voices in the musical profession. 
His career in Italy has been very brilliant: the Italian papers repeatedly 


when the chrystal drop comes forth under the impulse of sorrow—thus speaking of him in the highest terms of admiration on his successful ap- 
speaking the anguish of the mind—that it can properly be called a ‘ear | pearances at the principal Italian theatres. 


Hence its sacred character, and the sympathy which it seldom fails to 
create. 

Every tear represents some indwelling sorrow preying upon the mind 
and eating out its peace. The tear comes forth to declare the inward 
struggle, and to pleada truce against further strife. How meet that the 
eye should be the seat of tears—where they cannot occur unobserved, 
but blending with the speaking beauty of the eye itself must command 
attention and sympathy. | 

if a tear, let our kindliest sympathies awake—let | 








Miss Bingley, an English lady, has made a most successful debut at 
Parma. Her voice, it is said, is of an extraordinary compass and good 
quality. Mr. Curtis, an Englishman, is engaged at Padua for the Carni- 
val as primo ienore. He has asplendid voice, and ere long will be one of 
the leading singers of the day. 

The first appearance of Grizi in “ Norma,” this season, took Paris by 


December 18 








THE COLONIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
|ENCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 

CAPITAL, HALF A MILLION STERLING. 
GOVERNOR—Tue Ricut Hon. tat EARL or ELGIN anno KINCARDINE, Go« 
VERNOR-GENERAL oF Ca *ADa. 

Edinburgh, 1 George street: London, 4 A. Lothbury; Glasgow, 35 St. Vincen' 

-” race; Montreal, 19 Great St. James Breen” : v P 
DIRECTORS: 
Curistr. DuNKIN, Esq., 
Hon. Justice McCorp, 
Hon. W. B. Rozinson. 


Hon. Peter McGit, Chairman, 
Davip Davipson, Esgq., 

ALEXR. Simpson, Esq., 

Hew Ramsay, Esq., 


Medical Adviser, Gronce W. CAMPBELL, Esq., M.D. 

Solicitor, Joun Rose, Esq. 

Manager, A. Davipson Parker, Esq. 
Ts DIRECTORS of the COLONIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY being de. 

sirous to afford all those advantages to their Policy-holders in this country, w 

are commanded by Assurers in Great Britain, have invested THE BoaRD IN MONTREAL 
with full powers to examine into, and accept of Proposals. putting the Company on the 
risk, at once, without communicating with the parent Board. 

A party has it thus in his power to effect an Assurance On his Life immediately, with« 
out incurring the delay to which Life Assurers in this country have hitherto been sub- 
jected, from the sanction of the Head Roard being required to complete the transac« 
tion: the deliverance of the rd at Montreal being final and irr 

This arrangement gives to the CoLontat all the facilities of a Company essentiall 
local ; and combined with the additional advantages of a large Guaranteed Capital, ae 
fords the most verfect security in all Assurance transactions. 

Rates by Aarual Payments for an assurance of £100 sterling : 

Tasce I. ; 


Whole Term of Life, wi h Participation in the Profits of the Company. 
Age. | Annuai Premium. | Age. Annual Premium. Age. Annual Premiam. 

15 £1 14s 0d 30 2 9s 4d U4 iss 

20 | 1 18s 4d ; 40 3 5s 6d 60 x hy | 

Pouicies effected under TH1s TABLE, have the benefit of participating in th fi 
tne Company, which will be ascer tained and divided at certain intervals, ~ a 4 
Policy will share in the Fund to be allocated for division among the Assured. 

Taste Il, 
hee ~*~ Whole Term of Life without Participation. = 
Age. | Annual Premium. | Age. | Annual Premium. | Age. | Annual Premium. 
15 £1 1s 2d 30 | £2 5s 2d 50 £4 5s 3d 
2 | 1 15s ld | 40 =| 3 Os 0d 60 | 6 148 lid 

Policies effected under THis TaBLe, secure sums of fixed amourt, payable at death, 
This Table is frequent'y selected by parties to whom it is anobject to transact on the 
lowest terms, and is wellsuited to Assurances effected in connection with Loans, or te 
cover DesTs 

Premiums can be paid by half-yearly instalments. 

Har Crepit System.—According to this arrangement, parties jm Fae HALF of the 
Annual premium for the first Five or Seven Years, the remaining hal Arith interest to 
remaio asa debt on the Policy, and paid off when convenient, or, at the option of the 
Assured, to be deducted at settlement of the claim; 

Or, the Company will grant Assurances on the following plan ~ONE-THIRD of the. 
Annual premium to remain in the hands of the Policy-holder during the subistence ef 
the Assurance, the proper eee of premiums thus reserved to be deducted with Interest, 
when the sum assured becomes aclaim upon the Company. 

TRAVELLING LiceNce.—The arrangements of the Directors, as regards Residence 
and Travelling, are extremely liberal, the limits being generally very extensive, and in 
particular, the assured having permission to pass from aNY NoRTH AMERICAN Port To 
ANY European Port, at all times, without extra charge. 

The Prospectus of the Company, containing the Rates, Conditions, &c., together with 
every other information regarding Lire AssURANCES and ANNUITIES, may be obtained 
by application at any ot the Offices of the Company. 

By order cf the Directors, 
A. DAVIDSON PARKER, Manager for Canada. 
nov 13—6m Office, 19 Great St. James Street, Montreal. 
NSD 


CAREY AND VER VALEN, 


SURGEON DENTISTS, 
115 Chambers Street, New York. 
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Georce Carey, 

JoserH WaTson, VER VALEN. nov 6—3m 
RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS of 1200 toz 
and 440 horse power each. 

''nder contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 

The vessels appointed to sail from Liverpool are the 


Hibernia, .....ccecescssese(fOr BostOn)..c..cccesseecces- December 4 
Caledonia, --(for Boson)... -D.cember 18 
Cambria, .... (‘or New York). +» +-January 1 


| The vessels appointed to sail from the United States 
j Britanniay...cccoassecesese(fTOM BOSLON)...ee+eee -0+++-December 16 
Hibernia,.......0.000,0+0(f10m Ne w YOrk).....cccsersseees January 1 


Passengers’ baggage must be on board the day previous to the steamers sailing. 
Passage money. From Boston to Liverpool, $120. From Boston to Halifax, $20, 
These shipscarry experienced Surgeons. No berth secured until paidfor.; 
Not reight except specie received on days of Sailing. 
For freight or passage, or any other information, apply to 
D. BRIGHAM, Jr. gent, at HARNDEN & Co’s., No. 6 Wall-steeet. 
€¥" In addition to the above line between Liverpool and Halifax and Boston, a cone 
tract has been entered into with Her Majesty’s Government to establish a line between 
Liverpool and New York direct The steam ships for this service are now being builtg 
} and early next year due notice will be given of the time when they will start under the 
| new contract. The steamers will sail every Saturday during eight months, and every 
| tortnight during the other four months in the year; going alternately between Liver- 
| pool and Halifax and Boston, end between Liverpool and New York. 
The four Steam Ships dow building are, 
} The America The Niag ara 
* Canada ‘* Europe. dec 18 






















NEW yor AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS—1be Froprietors of the seve 
i] val Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool bave arranged for their sail 





storm. The diva is grander than ever; Gardoni performed Pollio, and | ing from each port on the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, 2ist,and 26the every month ; these shipg 


was effective. 





succeed each other in the following order, viz. :-— 





Whenever we beho an 7 : 
. ‘ ' : P . ° : . Ships. Captains. Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing fro 
it have a sacred claim upon all that we can do to succour and comfort M. Jullien has, at his musical establishment in Regent street, adopted | Pits = Yor is , iwerpeeh - 
under affliction. What rivers of tears have flown, excited by the cruel | anew system of supplying the musical public with the newest works as tee bg B faley = Mares, July * Nov. @) April 2. Aug. » Dec. 21 
and perverse ways of man! War has spread its carnage and desolation, | they appoar on the Continent. He has formed a complete circulating li- | rie ey oe “ 46° « 16, “ 16! Sept. 1, Jan. 1,” May * 
and the eyes of widows and orphans have been suffused with tears! In- brary of music, and intends every year to establish a grand musical pre-| Houinguer, Bursley a a cat a ee 
temperance has blighted the homes of millions, and weeping and wailing | sentation, in which every subscriber will be entitled to the full amcunt | I Wright (a) Se PO i Bee. 1° April Poa 16° a le 
have been incessant! A thousand other evils which we may conquer | of the annual subscription. We have no doubt, fruia the many advan- | Ashbarton, Howland, eee eee @ “ 21, « 2 « gp 
have given birth to tears enough to constitute a flood—a great tide of | tages it holds out, that it will be eagerly sought after by amateurs, who | wees Folat, (n) a oY eS i, ig ines * Pen 26 po * 
grief. Suppose we prize this little philosophy, and cach one telermine never | have long complained that in order to become possessed of a moderate | Livermest’ Eldridge, “or « gt, Of ee ae ak oe 
to excite a tear im another—how pleasautly will fare mankind! Watching | musical library it takes afortane. This will be obviated by the admira- | Siddons, Cobb, Nk ee “ i, on ae 
the eye as the telegraph of the mind within, let us observe it with anx- | ble plan adopted at M. Jullien’s establishmen. i Patrick Henry Fb nace Bept. 6, Jan. 8 Mey , “« oy « a “ a 
ious regard; and whether we are moved to complaiut by the existence S$. Whitney, ' Popham, “ i, “ou, «4 + ae 26, o “ 26, P « 9 
of supposed or real wrongs, let the indication of the coming tear be held Tiew York Cropper, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16) Nov. 1, March 1, Jaly 2 
a a as : , ost, W ee i ae - . oa. oe 
asa sacred truce to unkindly feeling, and all our efforts be devoted to iis cellanecous. a ) bom tama “96, « 96 « 96| « an, ce ga oe HH 
the substitution of smiles for tears ! R. Kemp Putter. A splendidly executed bust of Earl Howe, of the “Glorious Ist of Oxford. Gecewansen,Sot, 1, Feb. 1, June } " ae pe 16, be as 
; : slay, . ee a on 4 : ‘a 
ee June” celebrity, by ee has just — presented * the aaliog atl Warm,’ Aine, ee ee | Re 
: Eton by the pres:nt earl. The series of busts presented to the college | Cambridge, Peabody, © 16, “* 16, ‘ 16{ Dee. J, April 1, Aug. 1 
MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL MEMORANDA. naw includes those of George III. William IV. Lord Chatham, Lord | Gonstiintion, oo “ 3} “ z amr. @ 8" «ow as 1" 
. 3 ) 1, th . Newcastle, Bishop Pear- | m, Yi owbe! * ‘a :: 7 ‘ 
DeaTu or Menvetssoun, Tar Composen—We regret to announce the | age meryghrenps eng —_ anna CS) oo eh rte so 7 X.. oe Montezuma, Lowber, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 a ns sidan, Sorter blana 
death of Mendelssohn, the great composer. ‘‘ On the eveningof the 4th wa Cherles Tee Tee r 7) Se lee 4 These shi are all ofthe largest class, and are commanded by men of character and exe 
November,” says a letter from Leipsic, “the musical world suffered a 4 perience. Their cabin accommoc ations area that can be desired in point of s lendotr- 
. . > _ : 2 : " ie fort, and cortvenience, and are furnished with every descriptio: store h 
deplorable loss by the death of Joseph Mendelssohn Bartholdy, aged 30.| AFact.—A few days since, a lady in Cheapside was nearly knock- | kind. Punetvality in the days of sailing will be srledly edhereaten 8 of the best 
An inflammation of the brain baffled the skill of the first physicians, and ed down by a carriage. A gentleman, seeing her danger, rushed el Price of passage [ VOL PURrssooccatocseseoeecGlORs 
' “ rom ** to New York,......£525 


carried him off in the vigour of manhood. All Leipsic shed tears at the | 
loss of a man who was Universally honoured, loved, end respected.”” M. 
Mendelssohn Bartholdy was born at Berlin on the 3d of Febuary, 1808. 
He was grandson of the illustrious philosopher Mendélssohn, and son of 
the celebrated archeologist, James Solomon Bartholdy, who died in the 
ear 1825, at Rome, where he filled the functions of Prussian Chargé 
’Affairesto the Holy See. The celebrity of Felix Mendelssohn Barthol. | 
dy dated from his very infancy. At eight years of age he had already 
composed some remarkable pieces, and he performed on the piano both 
at Paris and London with immense success. He was justly regarded as 
one of the most scientific musicians in Germany, for which reason he was 
appointed the chief director of the Musical Academy of Leipsic. Some 
time afterwards King Frederick William appointed him Director-general 
of Music, in Prussia. The musical reviewer of the Prussian Universal 
Gazette, of Monday, reached us last night, states that “the following last 
works, have been left to the world by the lamented composer :—Six 
songs fora soprano voice, and three motets for mixed choruses, which 
were already in the press. The first act of his first opera Lorely, besides 
a large portion of his new oratorio of Christ, are also left in his writing- 
desk; the former in a complete state. 


Deata or M. Dizit.—This eminent performer on the harp died at Paris 
on the 234 Oct., aged 67. M. Dizi resided in this country for man 
years; and he invented a new mode of fixing the strings on the harp, al- 
so an extra pedal, called the sans é/ouffes, to stop the vibration, but neither 
came into general use. 

Deatu or an Eccentric Musicat Amateur.—Died, on Wednesday 
week, David Hatton, innkeeper. of Thornton, North Britain, better known 
in the locality as Flutoram, in the seventy-eighth year of his age. Few | 
of his craft enjoyed equal reputation with the deceased for the peculiari- 
ty of his sentiments upon civil and religious topics. He had a handsome | 

coffin made for blenodl g 
he died by exhibiting the mute, though eloquent memento mori. His 
house, both internally and externally, was a perfect curiosity, with fi- 

res, devices, and emblems of the most iucongruous beings and objects 
in nature; many visitors resorted thither in consequence. He had great 
musical talents, and invented a musical instrament (hence his nickname 
of Flutorum) something in the shape of an Irish bigpipe, upon which he 
played, with tolerable accuracy, most of the Scotch tunes. He has left 
a considerable property to be divided amongst some distant relations, as 
he was never married. 





Meyerbeer, it is reported in Paris, intends allowing his grand opera, 
‘ ” : . ° 
‘ Le Prophete,” to be produced at the Academie Royale this season. We 
sincerély hope it will turn out to be correct. 


Tae new Vatss.—* The Aldeana,” has become quite the rage in Paris, 


wards her, and placed her in safety on the pavement. The lady, instead 
of thanking him for bis services, actually upbraided him for his unpolite- 
ness, in not taking hold of her in a more gentle manner. 

The cathedralfof Salisbury has as many windows as there are days in 
the year, as many marble pillars as weeks, and many doors as mouths. 


, From Punch. 

In the dearth of native talent, the managers of the Royal Academy of 
Music in Paris formed an engagement with our English vocalist, Miss 
Birch. Being free-traders in talent we are quite prepared to act upon 
the give-and-take principle between the two nations, and we have no 
objection to an importation of Dorus Gras or Thillons with an exportation 
of Birches and other vocalists of British manufacture. We believe 
our theatrical audiences behave with kindness and courtesy to foreign 
performers, and we hope such a system will always prevail in this 
country ; but we are afraid this is one of the matters they do not “* man- 
age better,” nor even so well, in France. 


Miss Birch has, we learn from the Musical World, been annoyed by a 
great deal of radeness and unkindness during her rehearsals at the Grand 
Opera in Paris, and it is now said that she has been sent away to study 
the French accent at Paris before she can be allowed to appear before 
the Parisian public. If we had required a perfect English accent from any 
foreign artiste, as a preliminary to appearing on the English stage, we 
suspect we should } :ve entailed a great deal of injustice on genius, and 
the loss of much enjoyment upon ourselves. We hope this story of the 
treatment of our fair countrywoman in Paris may be capable of explana- 
tion, for otherwise the management of the Royal Academy will merit 
the Rod rather than the Birch. 


Mr. Canpnour.—“ Ido not say that I will, or I will not.” Such was 


Lorp Joun Russgvw’s answer toa depatation. How beautifully Whig- | 
bat a Whig | 


gish itis! A Tory would have said boldly, “I will not;’ 


{ some years ago, and realized the outlay long ere | wants the cdéurage to refuse, and has not the strength to promise. We 


| can imagine a Whig could not accept an invitation to dinner without 
| some such answer as the above. How they summon fortitude enough 
| to pronounce the very explicit answer which a man has to give at the al- 

| tar,isa mystery to us. Weimagine they immediately make some men- 
| tal reservation to themselves, of “I do not say that I will, or I will not.” 


Louis Putters ann tak Becu-Rincers.—His Majesty the King of, 


the French has been entertaining the Lancashire bell-ringers, or rather, 


-£25. 
| Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, I. Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelia, Came 
bridge, and New York, GOODHUE & CO.,or C. H. MARSHALL. RN, b a) 
| BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpooi. 
Agents for ships S. Whitney, West Poirt, Waterloo, and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N. Y. 
T.&J.SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
| Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
| E.K. COLLINS & CO., New York. 
| BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpoo! 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, heerpees Pottinger, and Constitution 
WOODHULL & MIN'TURNS, New Y¥ rk. 
FIELDEN, BROTHERS & CU., Liv -rpool. 
| Agents fur Ships New World, Ashburton, Patrick Henry, and Henry Clay, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN. & CO., 73 South-st., New York 
jul 31. CHAPMAN, BOWMAN, & CO.Liverpool. 


~_—e 
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N EW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS,—To sail on the Ist, 8th, 16th and 24th 
of every month. : : 
This line of pckets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing puncwally from New York 
on the Ist, 8th, 16th, and 24th ofevery month, from London on the 5th, 13th, 21st, and 28th, 
and Portsmouth onthe Ist, 8th, 16th, and 24th, ofevery month throughout the year, 
viz :— 
Ships. Masters. Days of jailing from New, Days ot Sailing from 
. | ondor. 
Northumberland, R.H. Griswold,|Jan. 8, May 8, Sept. 3\Feb. 28, June 28, Oct. 3 
St. James, ; “16, “16, * 16\Mar. 5, July 5, Nov. 5 


66) «4: “ P “ 9 “ 13 hd 13, « 3 
' 24; 24 24 , 


8) 


Toronto, I. Pratt, 7 ’ “ 9 “ oF 

Switzerland, A. T. Fleicher, |Feb. 1, Junel, Oct. 1) “ 21, © a 2 

Mediator, D.L.Stark, | “ 8, “ 3, “ "Poe 28, A 2%, 2 

Quebec, J. H. Williams,’ “ 16, « 16, “ 16 April A ug. 13 Dec. 5 

Victoria, E.E. Morgan,| “ 24, ‘24, “ 24 | } Poe | abe 4 

Independence, Ww. R. Bradish, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1 = ’ ’ 2 
“ Lal se 


23, “* 2, « 6 





Hendrick Hudson, G. Moore, 8, ’ é ° . 
Wellington, C. Chadwick, | “ 16, ‘16, ‘* 16)May 2 Sept. R Jen. § 
Marg. Evans E. G. Tinker, | ‘ 24, . ‘‘ 24, oo vam « a 
Prince Albert, .R. Meyer, April, Aug.1, Dec. H owa aw wes 
Ame. Eagle J.M.Chadwick,, *“ 8, ‘* 8  ¢ Jf j o web. 5 
| Rob’t, Peel, D. Chadwick,| ‘¢ 16, {| ms oe hy ane 5, Oct. o> a ms 
j r a ‘ . a" ‘ « 

Westminster, H. R. Hovey, 24, Sept 1)“ ai" Ks 21! “« 2 


Uladiator, R.L. Bunting, | Jan 1, May 1, 
\ , , 
are commanded by able and experienced navi« 


ins "W rst class, and e 
| ‘These ships are al! of the fi Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best de- 


| gators. Great care will be taken that the 
ed at $75, outward, foreach adult, without wines 


sopipeee. 7 renee 
e price of cabin passage 1s I ’ 
ad iquo’ r re owners of these vessels will be responsible for any 


i . Neither the captains nor ] 

Siecal pereeie, ae packets, ze ntoy them, unless nese Billa es eet on cgpee there 

| pa : JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 Soub-sreet, . 

| ” se cateane GRINNELL. MINTURN & CO 78 South-s 
and to BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 


_———_-—— 





} 
| oa pate PtSi: maine: era aa 


sept 11, 1847. 
} ACKETS f#OR HAVRE, [Secon Line.]—The ships of this Line will hereafter leav 
| New York on tke tst, and Havre on the 16th of each month as follows: 


| * 8 : oe : Starts Ys ‘re avre. 

they have been entertaining him, at the palace of St. Cloud. Louis os Se "eaiiat Utica, F. Hewitt, master — be Feb. June, and Oct. 

| Philippe, who is a perfect master of English—we mean the language, not| 4.4 Feb. June and Oct. * St. Nicholas, new, J. B. Pell, do 16 March, July, and =. 
the nation—conversed very freely with the bell-ringers, and after prais- | Ist March, July and Nov. Oneida, ew, J. Funk, master, ae See dect and Jan 

cs os om ; a ‘a - im Ist April, Aug and Dec. altimore, E. Funk, master, th Baay, § ¥ . 7 

| a the pr " Varney of their chang’ _ asked them if they could by The a commodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may ae 
means of their bells give him any idea of the great Sin Rosert Peal? | quired for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100, Passengers will 4 ure nent 

| ith every requisite, with theexception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for t 


, A 7 
“War” wita Puncu!—A Correspoudent—annecessarily anxious for | vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers, free from any other tb 


an the expenses ac- 


fro he + > ; 7 ; 4 . 8 7 
m the matchless grace and power displayed in the execution of it by | our welfare—assures us that a “ fast’’ band of brethren have vowed to | qually incurred on them: For freight or passage, apply y4 HINCKEN, Agenis 
! iN, ’ 


Cerito. The music is by Cesare Pugni ; and the fair danseuse is encored 
nightly at the Academie Royale in it. 


| ‘smash’ Punch, “Their cry is’’—says our nervous friend—“ War to 


the knife?” The answor of Punck is—‘ War to the Spoons !" 


BOYD 
No. 9 Tontine Buildings, New York 
BONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre 
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Downing Street, 30th October. 


}. Sir—I transmit to you herewith a copy, of a memorial from proprietors, 
ita 


he island of Jamaica, in which 
ne er w - 
1 rchants, and others, connected 3 ich they 1 r, an p Ae 


mount them. 


ICA—COOLIES AND KROO LABOURERS. | 
- TO GOVERNOR SIR C. GREY, &c. 


they represent the difficalties 
~The copied brougan welaen be Majesty’s Government in this memorial 
are, as you will perceive, the same which have been for some time 
under their constant considerate’ | iportence, of events gives them 
‘ Sins ine interes ance. ‘ 
oT ae Pofore the enactment of the act for the ultimate repeal of the dis- 
criminating duties on foreiga Sagar, it had been manifest, that in the os, 
isting state of opinion 18 this country, founded as it was in reason here 
on facts, if the cultivation of rugar by free labour could not be snstains | 
on principles of free trade, it could not be sustained at all. | So ce 
these principles were bol brought into operation, it was oby ious t ~ pe 
basis on which this Commerce aud cultivation rested was hollow an ad 
sound, and that all calculations connected with it mast proceed upo 
ptful and precarious data.. It was essential, therefore, to rs 
weifare of all parties, to commence without delay the snpeiaet< 
bringing the principles of free trade by progressive steps luto full wn > 
and maintainiog the cultivation of sugar with a reduction and — y * 
tinction of the discriminating duties. This experiment being vadenes “ 
gably necessary, was to be undertaken ina spirit of hope and oy ene ad 
and in that spirit, I trust, it will stull be carried on. But, at on on 
time, there 18 no application of the principles of free trade which wee 
eutitled to wore anxious attention on the part of her Majesty's creatine’ 
ment with a view to promote its success: because of all merely ed 
mercial measures it is that which involves the most momentous conse- 
quences, moral and political, as well as commercial. With the rr 
nance of the Colonia: agriculture and exports is bound up the mora! au 
industrial well-being, the education, enlightenment, and goud a cals aie 
ofthe Negro race in thio British Colonies; and, along with ro . € 
abatement and ultimate extermination of the slave-trade and of slavery 
throughout the world. , r 
[t was With a full sense of the importance of the interests Genentns. | 
and of the critical nature of the experiment, that I applied myself to a 
subject when I assumed the seals of this office ; and then, ~y carted eo 
waut of au adequate supply of labour was the difficulty Tey hpdpenartn, - 
by the planters and yepoers ; and this was the evil which it was ob- | 
yusly most essential to obviate. 2 i! . . 
bem A early, though uot, certainly, the immediate mitigation of this 
ev 1, L looked to the education and industrial training of the Negroes : aud 
Lhave pressed this subject repeatedly and most anxiously on the atien 
tion of the Assemblies. For amore direct alleviation, 1 place great re- | 
liance upon the introdaction of improved methods and implements of 
agriculture and processes of manufacture ; and I have rej riced to Te- | 
ceive, fror tine to time, reports of improvements ot this nature being 
in successiul progress, But the suppy of labour by immigration was 
the resource tor which it was conceived that the assistance of her Ma- 
jesty’s Government might be chiefly made available ; and I lost no time | 
1D consid Thy by what means this assistance might best be given. The 
expense of thet ‘ansport of Cuolies trom British india was such as to ex-/ 
cite doubts on the part of the Jamaica Assembly as to the expediency 
of carrying that immigrativu forward; and I saw much reason to appre 
hend that these doubts were well founded, and that this immigration | 
could uot be conducted on i ny terms which would render it adequately 
remunerative. It remained to establieh, if possible, an extended emi- 
gration fromthe parts of Alrica where slavery does uot pre vail, and 
whence an intelligent aud serviceable clas; of emig rants might be pro- 
cured. After every practicable inguiry had been made in this country as 
to the prospect {succeeding Iu such an attempt, her M a) ssly’s steam- 


very dou 








ship Growler has despatched to the Kroo coast for emigrants; and al- { 
though she has been fur the moment diverted from the prosecution of 
that partic uiar service by Lhe occurrence ot an opportunity of c uvey lug 
a large number of liberated Africans to the West Indies, the intelligence 
Which has been received by no means abates the hopes which have been 


entertained ; and she has gone back to Africa with the ddditional adyan- 


tuge of conveying thither, as de egates fro British Guiana and Trinidad 
beiween une aud two hundred Krvomen and other Africans. These 
persons have been exceedin sly prosperous in Guiana ; and they return 


to their country. according to a despatch from Governor Lig it, ef which | 
a copy is anuexed, with large sums of money, the earnings of their la- 

bour inthe Weat Indies; twenty-nine of them having deposite d in the 
hands of th captain of the Growler no less a sum flan 5712. 15s. 10d | 
L am not, therefore, without hope that the succeeding operations of the | 

| 

| 





Growler muy realize the prospect of emigrants being obtained from the 
Kroo coast in large numbers; and her Majesty’s Guverument are prepar- 
ed to take prompt measures for conveying them to the West Indies with 
the least outlay wiich may be found to be compatible with the proper 
conduct of the service it is indispensable that the outlay should be de- 
frayed by the Colonies to which the emigrants are taken ; nor is it possi- 
ble for me, especiaily in the present state of the resources of this country 
aud having rezard also to the extraurdiuary demands made upon them | 
from the various exigencies of the time, to hold out any expectation that 
her Majesty’s Goveruament can recommend to Parliament that either a 
grant of money ora loan should be made by this couytry to the West In- 
ia Colonies tor the advancement of these objects; but any number of 
merchaat-vess ‘ls will be employed which it is found possible to employ | 
with advantage, aud the expenses of which the Colonies may be prepar- 
ed to provide for. The manner of conducting the service must afford an 
absolute aud indisputable security against any immigrants being taken 
without their free consent, obtained by fair and well-founded statements. 
Her Majesty’s Government caunot fora moment admit the validity of 
the argumeuts in favor of Africans being rescued from slavery by pur- | 
chase, in order that they may be removed to a state of freedom. Sucha 
proceeding would be sure to make more slaves than it redeemed; and } 
to make them in the worst way, by furnishing, like the slave-trade it | 
eclf, a provocation to the system of barbarous vutrage and warfare by | 
which that traffic is fed. It is4ndispensable, ia order to guard against 
abuses of this nature, that the service should be conducted under the re- 
gulations of the Government, and on those parts only of the African coast 
where slavery aud the slaye-trade are found not to prevail. At present, 
however, there is nothing to show that the employment of ships of war 
will be necessary, or that any cost of superintendence need be incurred | 
beyond that of a Government agency on board tle veassl and on the coast. 
Such a superiutendence is, in fact, as nec essary to the success of the un- 
dertaking as it is esseutial to the character of this country; for any oc 
currence of abuses would inevitably put an end to the operations. 

With regard to the means by which the Colonies might be enabled to | 
meet the cost. When | first came to the consideration of this subject, 
the wisdom ot the Assembly of Jamaica had already furnished, in the} 
clause of their {tum gration Act imposing stamp-duties on engagements 
for immigrant labour, an example of legislation which I did not fail to | 
adopt and recommend to other colonies. I added, as you are aware, and | 
I still recommend to the attention of the Legislature of Jamaica, a sug: | 
gestion for the imposition of a monthly tax on immigtants introduced at 
the public expense, and not under a stumped engagement to labour. 
This may not b2 req vired in the case of the Cuolie immigrants, whose 
habits and compara ive isolation in the community throw them upon 
engagements with the planters as a necessary resource. But I should | 
fear that without it the African immigrants introduced at the exponse of 
the colony, in order that they may bire themselves to work, will not | 
“ways be found to fulfil that expectation and repay the cost of their 
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y Measure of prosperity which may be obtained will be steady and as- | 






the Legislature of Jamaica to the utmost extent 


LITICAL DEPARTMENT AND GENERAL 


sured in its progress, and not subject to that constant recurrence of revul- | 


sion and vicissitudes which was the characteristic of West India agricul- | 
ture and commerce in former times. 


° INSCRIPTION. 
Presented to Captain Wm. Harrison of the Steamship Britannia, by 
the passengers on her voyage from Liverpool to Halifax and Boston, in 


The statements made to me by the gentlemen who waited upon me | November and December 1847—to mark their sense of his unremitting 
with the present memorial were strongly corroborative of this hope. | watchfulness and seaman-like conduct during a most boisterous passage, 


They assured me that they had no reason to complain of want of indus- 
try on the part of the labouring population. The evil was not that they 
were wanting in industry, but that they were too few in numbers for the 
mauy employments of industry to which a state of freedom had given | 
birth, in ependently of those in which the fixed capital of the sugar: | 
planter is invested; and that such is the real state of the case, is shown | 
by the large increase of imports which has accompanied the decline of 
exports since the period of emancipation. Nor did these gentlemen com- 
plain of the rate of wages as exorbitant. On the contrary, they stated 
that they would be content to pay the present wages, if a sufficiency of 
labourers at those wages could be obtained with certainty and regularity. 
Under these circumstances, it is evident that no injury can arise to the 
uative labourers of Jamaica by the jutroduction of foreign labourers: on 
the contrary, it isimportant to the natives that this foreign aid should be | 





given, deeply interested as they are in the general prosperity of the | Forbes Britton, commissary of subsistence, was at that time the general 
| rendezvous of all the officers. And go when you would to his quarters , 
j | from his generousand hospitable feclings, all were sure to meet with a kind 
| administration of the laws must mainly rest. And it is worthy of re-| reception. On this occasion, as we entered Lieut. Britton’s quarters, 


island and the support of the educated classes, and those of European 
extraction, on whom for a loug time to come the civil institutions and the 


and also for his gentlemanly behaviour, unvarying courtesy and attention 
to their comfort. Enias Wane, Jr., N. Y., 

Curtis B. Raymonp, Boston, 

Cuas. J. Coaaitt, N Y., Committee 

behalf of thé passengers. 
rt i 


SKETCH OF COL. HAYS. 


[We extract the following vivid sketch of Col. Hays, from “ Scouling 
Expedition of Mc Culloed’s Texan Rangers,” a highly interesting work by 
Samuel C. Reid, Esq., late of the Texan Rangers and member of the bar 
of Louisiana. ] 


Boston, 9th Dec. 1847. 


We had heard so much of Col. Hays, that we were anxious to be in- 


troduced to the commander of ourregiment. ‘The quarters of Lieutenant 


mark that, in some colonies at least, the Negroes themselves have evinced | we saw a group of gentlemen sitting around, among whom were Gen. 
no repugnance whatever to the introduction of immigraut labourers, such | Lamar, Gov. Henderson, Gen. Cazeno, and Gen. McCloud, all distin- 


as might be expected in countries where there is a competition for em- | guished men of Texas, whose names are enrolled on the page of its his- 


ployment; but that in many places the strangers have been very hospita- 
bly recvived by the Negroes, and (reated witha marked cordiality. 

If this reception, aud the advantages they meet with, shal! induce the 
immigrants to settle finally in the West Indies, there can be no doubt 
that their gain will be greatiu doing so. But if they shall prefer to return 
to Africa with the property they may have accumulated, there will be a 
fairer prospect than has ever yet been opened of at length introducing 
into that country the arts and habits of civilized life; whilst the success 
of free labeur in the West Indies will cooperate with these civilizing in- 
fluences in exting iishing the siave-trade, and it will no longer be the in- 
terest of natious claiming to be civilized to promote the worst barbari- 
ties of those on whom the advantages of Christianity have not yet been 


| conterred. 


I stated to the deputation which waited upon me, some of the views 


which I have here developed; and, at their instance, J] have thus coim- | 


municated them to you: and as it appeared to thein that some advantage 


| might be derived trom making them known to the Assembly of Ja- 


maica, I haye to request that you will submit to that body a copy of this 
despatch. 

Ihave, &c, (Signed) GREY. 
— soe 
STEAMER BRITANNIA. 


Fr: om the Commercial A dvertise r. 


Steamer Baritannia:—The arrival of the steamship Britannia at 6 o’- 
ock on Thursday evening was most welcome ue wajto our fellow citizens, 


cl 
| who naturally felt some anxiety as toher faie. The passengers inform us | 
L 


at stroug westerly winds prevailed during the whole voyage, aud that 
the weather was more than ordinarily empestuous. On Wednesday the 
lirst of December, iv particular, there was a tremendous gale trom the 


| North West, which lasted several hours, and during which it was neces- 


sary to lie to. Several old navigators declare that they never before en- 
countered such severe storms as during the late passage, and for five days 
befure making Cape Race the atmosphere was so thick that no observa 
tivus could be obtained. Capt. Harrison has won golden opinious from 
the passengers by his unwearying attention to his arduous duties and by 





lis uuitorim courtesy and attention to their comfort. To mark theirjdeep 
sense of Captain Harrison's merits it was thought proper that a piece of 


plate should be presented on the occasion, and accordingly on the day 


of the Britannia’s arrival at Halifax a meeting was orgacized, the pro-| 


ceedings of which we give below: 

Ata meeting of the passengers of the steamer Britannia, held on board 

on the 6th of December 1847, previous to the arrival at Halifax Sir Donald 

Campbell, Bart., Lieut. Governor of Prince Edward Island, was unani- 

mously called to the chair, and Nicholas P. lglehart Esq., of Cincinnati, 

Olio, appointed seceriary. 5 
} 





Phe tullowed resolutions were adopted by acclamation. 
On the motion of th» Honourable Francis Hincks, of Montreal, seconded 
by Thomas Winans, Esq., ot St. Petersburg, it was 

Resolved, That the passengers by the steamer “ Britannia,” while grate- 
fully acknowledging ihe protecting care of an overralling Providence, 





feel themselves called on to express theic deep sense of the unremitting | 


watchfulness and seamanlike couduct displayed by Captein Wim. Harrison 


and the cfficers uuder his command, during a passage of unusual length | 
< 8 5 


aud of very great severity. 

On the motion of Israel Kinsman, Esq. of New York, seconded by the 
honvurable Joseph Pope, Speaker of the House of Assembly of P.E. 
Island, it was 

Resolved, That Captain Harrison has endeared himself to the passen- 


| gers by iis gentiemaniike conduct, uuvarying courtesy and attention to 


their comforts. 
Ou the motion of Mr. Assistant Commissary General Parker of Quebec, 


| seconded by John Michel, Esq, of France, it was 


Resolved, That in erder to mark their sense of Captain Harrison’s 


| Merits, tue passengers beg his acceptance of a piece of plate with a suita- 


ble iuscripluon. 
The chairmaa then requested Thomas Gates, Esq., of Charleston, | 


South Carolina, aud Thomas Medley, Esq,, of New Orleans, te be a| 


committee to assist the treasurer iu obtaining the names and subscriptions 
of the passengers, 
Ou the motion of Wm. Gilchrist, Bsq., of Jersey City, seconded by 
Patrick Buchan, Esq., of Glasgow, it was x 
Resolved, That Curtis B. Raymond, Esq., of Boston, be retjuested to 


| act as treasurer, and that he and Messrs. Chas. J. Coggill and Elias Wade, | 


Jr., of New York, be a commitiece to carry out the wishes of their fellow | 
passengers, and to communicate these resolutions to Captain Harrison, and | 
tu the public through the medium of the press. 

The several resolutions were prefaced with appropriate remarks by | 
their respective movers, highly complimentary to the captain, officers, | 
and crew ; and during the evening the healths of “ Queen Victoria,” the 
“« President of the United States’ Captain Harrison and Mrs. Harrison and | 
family, were severally given and drunk with appropriate honours, follow- 
ed by the national songs of England and America, amid the united cheers 
ot the whole company. (Signed) Donatp Campsett, Chairman, 

N. P. Tereuarr, Sec, 

R. M. 8. Britannia., Dec. 6th, 1747. 


Boston, Dec. 9th, 1847. 
Capt. Wa. Harrison, R. M. S. Britannia. 

Dear Sir.—We have much pleasure in communicating to you the reso- 
lutions herewith, which were unanimously ado, ted by the passengers of | 
the Britannia, upon the termination of her late boisterous and protracted 
voyage. | 

In accordance with the duties assigned us, we new beg your acceptance | 
of th® accompanying plate, as atestimonial of the high regard and es- | 
teem entertained by the passengers, and especially of their warm appre- | 
ciation of the attentive care to the comfort and happiness of all on board | 
and of the professional vigilance and skill displayed in conducting us so | 
safely to the end of our tempecsiuous voyage. | 

lu concluding the agreeable duties which have devolved on us, allow 
us to add the assurance of the sincere personal regard, with which | 

We remain, Dear sir, yours most respectilully, 
Enias Wank, Jr. ; 
Curtis B. Raymonp 
Cuas,. J. Coaaitn 
Boston, Dec. 9, 1847. R. M.S. Britannia. | 

Gentlewen,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your } 
valued favour of yesterday's date, accompanied by a piece of plate. Per- 
mit me to return, through you, to the passengers of the Britaunia, my 
warmest thanks for this very flattering testimonial of their regard, and 
also for the kind manner in which they have expressed their approba 
tion of the conduct of myself and officers during an unusually long pas- 
sage. 


Committee. 


[ assure you that it will be my constant endeavour on every occasion, 
otf . . ° wa 
to perform satisfactorily the duties assigned to me, and with many thauks 
to each of you for your kindness, 
1 am, gentlemen, yours, sincerely, W. Harrison. 
To Messrs. Elias Wade, Jr., Curtis B. Raymond, Charles J. Coggill, 
Committee, 





|tory. As We cast our eye around the group, we tried to single out the 
celebrated partisan chief, and we were much surprised wher we were 
| presented to a delicate looking young man, of about five feet eight inches 
| in stature, and told that he was our colonel. He was dressed very plainly, 
|and wore a thin jacket, with the usual ‘Texan hat, broad brimmed with 
| 2 round top, and ioose open collar, with a black handkerchief tied negli- 
| gently around his neck. He has dark brown hair, and a large and bril- 
| liant hazel eye, which is restless in conversation, 4nd speaks a language 
|of its own not to be miataken, with very prominent and heavy arched 
|eyebrows. His broad, deep forehead is well developed ; he has a Roman 
nose, with afinely curved nostril; a large mouth, with the corners tend- 
jing downwards; a short upper lip, while the under one projects slightly, 
| indicative of great firmness and determination. He is natdrally of a 
| fair complexion, but from long expo ue on the frontier, has become dark 
and weather-beaten. He has ratuer a thoughtfuland care worn expres- 
sion, irom the constant exercise of his faculties; and his long acquaint- 
ance with dangers and difficulties, and the responsibilities of a come 
| mander, have given him en habitual frown when his features are in re- 





{woge. He wears no whiskers, waich gives him a still more youthful ap- , 


| pearance, and his manners are bland and very prepossessing, from his 
extreme modesty. Col. Jolin Coltee Hays was born in Wilson county, 
| Tennessee, aud was named after the gallant Gen. Coffee who command- 
eda brigade at the battle of New Orleans. He is now about twenty- 
uine years of age. In 1837, when only nineteen, he emigrated to Saa 
Antonio, Texas, as a surveyor, and was employed on the frontier in sur- 
| veying lands, His long life on the frontier has given him a hardy and 
} iron constitution, and tiere are few men more able to stand hardships 
| and privation than Col. Hays. His extraordinary talont as a commander 
| early develuped itself, and he was chosen captain of a company om seve- 
j ral expeditions against the Indians, in which he was very successful. 
| His reputation as a warrior ruse so rapidly, that the Texan Congress made 
him captain of aspy company; and in 1840, or thereabout, he was made 
| commander of the irontier, with the rank of major. 
| Were an acccuut of the Ludisn fights skirmishes ,and advertures of Col. 
| 


Hays to be given to the world, it would filla voiums, aud the work 
would be louked upon rather as the effusion of a fertile imagination, con- 
sisting of legendary tales, and the adventures of some fictitious knight- 
erraut, than to be the faithfal actountof the achievements of a man, 
| living and moving among us, and that, too, comparatively unknown. But 
| that * truth is stranger than fiction,” is exemplified daily; and we are 
| almost inclined to beliove, that there are but few things which exist in 
| the imagination of man, that could not, with the proper spirit, persever- 
! ance. aud determination, be reduced to living reality. Inorder to give to 
our readers, some ideaof the character and bold daring of this border 
| chief, and the estimation in which he was hel@ by both friend und foe, 
| we must beg leave here to relate a few of bis exploits, 
| It was some time in the moathof July, 1844, that he was engaged in 
|} one of the most remarkable Indian fights perhaps on record. Remarka- 
| 


ble, not forthe nitunbers engaged, nor the duration of the conflict, but 
from the fearful odds against the Rangers. At the time we speak of, Hays 
was surrounded by as gallaut a little. band of noble and brave mer, 
| humbering only fourteen, as ever fuught for the liberty of any land. 
Among this Spartan band werethe namesof Gillespie, a Walker, and 
a Chevalier, whose noble deeds have since made them known to the 
world. Qn this occasion, Hays had gone out with his men some eighty 
| miles from San Antonio, towards the river Pierdenales, for the purpose 
| of ascertaining the position of the Indians, and to watch their movements. 
Oa arriving near theriver, they discovered some ten or fifteen Comanche 
warriors, well mounted, who immediately made demonstrations of fight. 
As the Rangers advanced upon them, however, they would retreat. and 
thus endeavoured to lead the Texians towards a ridge of thick under- 
growth. But Hays was too well acquainted with the ‘Indian character 
to be caught by their snares ; and he immediately judged by their man- 
@uvering, that an ambuscade had been laid for him, and with difficulty 
restrained the impetuosity of his “ boys” from advancing to the attack. 
He then marched around the copse, where he supposed the Indiane to 
be concealed, and drew up on another ridge, separated trom their posi- 
tion by a deep ravine. He had occupied this situation buta short time 
when the Indians discovered who he was, and knowing their man, gave 
up the hope of catching him by stratagem. The Indians then showed 
themselves to the number of seventy-five, and challenged him tothe 
coatest. 
Hays accepted the challenge, and signified to them that he woald meet 


them, and immediately started down the hill with his men, towards the. 


Indians, moving at the same time in the slowest possible pace, until reach- 
ing the bottom of the hill upon which they were formed. Then turning- 
at full speed down the ravine, followed by his iittle troop, he turned the 
poiut of the riage, came up in the rear of the enemy, and charged their 
column, when every eye of the Indian phalanx was looking in momenta- 
ry expectation of seeing himrise the hill in their front! His first fire upon 
them with short rifles, which being deadly threw them intoutter confasion. 
The yells, imprecations, and war-whoops that filled the air after the report 
of the rifles woald have blanched many a cheek as ic echoed wildly over 
the plain. But there stood Hays and his gallant men as firm and un- 
daunted asthe rock. The Indians seeing their great superiority in num- 
bers, soon rellied, when theRanger ordered his men to throw down their 
rifles, and prepare with their five-shuoters to receive the charge ofthe 
enemy. In order to resist the attack on all sides, as the Indians were 


1 . . a. . 
surrounding them, Hays formed them in a circle, fronting outwards, be- 


ing still mounted on their horses, and for fifteen or twenty minutes maia- 
tained their position, never firing a shot until the Indians came within the 
length of their lances of them. Their aim was sure, and every fire 
brought down a warrior. Some twenty-one of the red men were killed 
on the spot, before they desisted, and then the Rangers, changing 
their ground, chargee in their turn. The fight lasted nearly an hour, the 
two parties alternately charging each other. By this time the Texans 
had exhausted -the loads in their five-shooting pistols, and the chief was 
again rallying his warriors for one more desperate stuggle- 

Hays’s number was now reduced, end the crisis was an awful one. He 
saw lis only salvation was to kill the Indian chief, and demanded of his 
men, if any one had a charge left. The lamented Capt. Gillespie replied 


| that he had reserved his rifle. 


Dismount, then,” said Hays, “and make sure of that chief.’ 

Although speared through the body, the gallant Gillespie dismounted, 
and at the crack of his rifle, the chief fell headlong from his horse. Pa- 
nic siruck, the Indians fled in dismay, pursued by the Texians, who gain- 
ed a complete victory. On tle battle-tield of Pierdenales lay some thir- 
ty odd of their dead; how many were wounded, was not known. On 
the part of the Rangers, two were killed, some four or five wounded, 
among them Gillespie aud Walker, since celebrated in American history, 
who were both speared through the body. 

At another time, Hays went out with a party of some fifteen or twen- 
ty men, upon the frontier of Texas, then many miles west of the white 
settlements, for the purpose of surveying and locating Jands in the vicin- 
ity of a place well known as the “ Enchanted Rock.’ Weare unable to 
give to the reader the traditionary cause why this place was 60 named, 
but nevertheless, the Indians had a great awe, amountiug almost to rev- 
erence fur it, and would tell many legendary tales connected with it and 
the fate of a few brave warriors, the last of a tribe now extinct, who 
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defended themselves there for many years as in a strong castle, aga 
the attacks of their hostile brethren. 


inst | with the entire approbation of the Stockholders. One clause, however, 
But they were fully overcome aud | prevents us from organizing under it antil ten 


er cent. of the capital 


totally annibilated, aud ever since, the “ Eachanted Rock’ has been | shall be paid in. It also increases the capital stock to 80,000 shares, being 


looked upon as the exclusive property of these phantom warriors. This 
is one o( the many tales whicli the Indians tell concerning it. The rock 
forms the apex of a high, round hill, veryrugged and difficult of ascent. 
In the centre there is a hollow, in the shape of a bowl, and sufficiently 
large to allow a small party of men to lie in it, thus forming a small fort, 
the projecting and elevated sides serving as a protection- : 

Not far from the base of this hill, Hays and his men, at the time of the 
expedition spoken of, which oceurred in the year 1841, or 42, were at- 
tacked by a large force of Indians. When the fight commenced, Hays, 
being some distance from kis party, was cut off from them, and being 
closely pressed by the Indians. made Rey his retreat to the top of the 
hill. Reaching the “Enchanted Rock,” he there intrenched himself, 
and determined to sell his lite dearly, for he had scarcely a gleam of hope 
left to escape. The Indians who were in | pe voy upon arriving near 
the summit, set up a most hideous howl, and after surroundin the spot, 
prepared for the charge ; being bent upon. taking this “‘ Devil Jack,” as 
they called him, at all hazards, for they knew who was the commander. 
As they would approach, Hays wuuld rise, and level his rifle; kaowing 
his unerring aim, they would drop back. In this at kept them at 
bay for nearly an hour ; the Indians howling around him all the while, 
like so many wolves. But finaily becoming emboldened, as he had not 

et fired his ritle, they approached so near that it became nec s-ary for 
el to ge to work in earvest. Sv, as they continued to advance, he dis- 


charged his rifle, and then seizing bis five-shooter, he felled them oa all | 
lu this uiauuer he | 


sides; thus keeping them off, until be cuuld reload. 1 t 
defended himself for three long icurs, when the Indians becoming ta- 
riously exasperated, rushed in mass, and gained the top, on one side of 
the hill ; bis men, who had heard the crack of his rifle, and had been 
fighting most desperately to reach their leader, now succeeded in break- 
ing through the file of Indians on the other side, and arrived just in 
time to save him. : “ 

“ This?’ said the Texan, who told us the story, ‘was one of ‘ Jack's 
most narrow escapes, and lie considers it one of the tightest little places 
that he ever was in. The Indians who had believed for a long time that 
he bore a charmed life, were then more than ever convinced of the 
fact.” 

So many were the stories that went the rounds in camp of his perilous 
expeditions, his wild anti daring adventures, and his cool and determined 
bravery, that when we saw the man who held such sway over his fel- 
low-beings, we were first inclined to believe that we had been deceived. 
But when we saw him afterwards in the field, we then knew him to be 
the “ intrepid Hays.” So great was his reputation among the Mexicans, 
that he is everywhere known as “ Capitan Jack,” Notwithstanding his 
rigid discipline, for his word is law among his men, yet off duty heis a 
bland and pleasant companion, and the men familiarly call bim Jack, 
though there is that about the man, which prevents one from taking the 
slightest liberty with him. : 

On one occasion, some Indians came into San Antonio, to make a 
treaty. Several chiefs were standing together, and bad singled out 

“Hays from several others, aud were conversing about him. At last two 
ofthem approached, and asked him why it was that he would go out 
alone, which was frequently the-case, and rua such risks without the 
chance of aid? 
a 


UPPER CANADA MINING COMPANY. 


Report of the Trustees of the Upper Canada Mining Company, to the 
Stockholders. 

The first season of the field operations of this Company having been 
brought to a close, and the Trustees having received the Reports of the 
different Officers in the employment of the Company, which will be found 
herewith, beg leave to lay before the Stockholders a short statement 
or Report on the affairs of the Company from its formation to the present 
time. 

This Association originated in a desire felt by several gentlemen in 
Canada to open up what they thought might in time become one of the 

eat leading interests of the Province, namely, that of mining. The 
Daslerations made upon the north shores of Lake Huron and Superior 
in 1846, had convinced them, that although the country was ill adapted 
for agricultural pursuits, yet that there was reason to believe it abounded 
with valuable minerals, the most prominentof whieh was copper. The 
Association was commenced about ten months since, but was not finally | 
completed until the month of March; when, chietly owing to the very 








an iucrease of 16,000 shares. This stock the shareholds of the old stock 
both in Canada and the United States have authorized the Trastees to 
dispose of as they may see most conducive to the interest of the Com- 
pany. As it is important that the Company should avail itself of the char- 
ter at an early day, the Board intend to dispose of the surplus stock, 
with a view of attaining so desirable an object. : 

The estimates of the Chief Superintendent contemplate an expenditure 
of £3750, $15000 for 1848. In order to meet this amount, as well as to 
organize under the charter, two modes present themselves. Firstly to 
sell a portion of the 16,000 shares, and thas relieve the shareholders from 
any call or assessment for the coming year, cr secondly to distribute the 
stock te the preseut stockholders pro rata at the original price, and to call 
for an assessment on all, of another five per cent. By pursuing the first 
method we could organize on the first Monday in January next, but the 
second would necessarily create a delay of some weeks. Whichever mode 
shall be adopted, the Trustees are of opinion that no further call will be 
necessary in order to work the La Cloche or Wallace Mines, as they feel 
confideut that they will be able to provide for all expenses with respect 
to those mines out of the avails of the ore. 

The Board commend to the stockholders a carefal perusal of the seve- 
ral Reports published herewith, and in conclusion they cannot but con- 
gratulate you at the success which has attended the first year’s efforts. It 
has not been marred by an untoward event. 

Although the exploring parties have unavoidably been exposed to hard- 
ships ina distant aud wuluuabited country, for several montis navigaling 
the great lakes in open boats, no accident has happened them to lessen 
our gratification at the fruits of their labours. All of which is respectful- 
ly submitted. 
Geo. 8. Tirrany, T. T. Bronpvcerst, James B. Ewart, R. P. Crooxs, 

T. Brunsxitu, J. W. Gwynne, T'ruséees. 
Hamilton, 27th Nov., 1848. 


H.B. Wittsox, Secretary. 
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THE WEST INDIES. 

Next to Irish distress, that of Jamaica stares us in the face. It is in- 
disputable that the emancipation of the negroes avd the recent law 
equalizing the sugar duties, thus taking away the protection in favour 
of British free labour sugar—has reduced Jamaica and many other is- 
lands to the verge of raia. 

Now this state of things we predicted would take place from the first 
moment that emancipation was resolved ou—not that we were averse to 
emancipation on any terms, but because we foresaw that a sudden sys. 
tem of liberating all slaves would be too great a change, and would not 
produce the benefits that were expected, either to England, the Planters, 
or toythe negroes theinselves. 

Unhappily when the British government resolved to carry the mighty 
project, Earl Grey with a whig cabinet anda“ liberal, House of Com- 
mons were, to use an ordinary expression, in full blast. The Earl and 
the whigs had just carried a sweeping, dangerous, and inconsiderate 
reform in Parliameut. They were, too, unfortunately much influenced 
by a set of fanatical people who meet at Exeter Hall, well meaning enough 
we admit, but altogether too impetuous and too fondly bent on carrying 
out a favourite theory without looking to remote consequences, to ren- 
der their opinions of much value to any cautious statesman. Well, then, 
in 1832 negro emancipation was carried. 

Earl Grey was urged to imitate the process adopted by various States 
in this Union, viz :—to introduce the change gradually, and not suddenly, 
80 that both slave and master might have time to accommodate ihem 
selves to the new state of things. 
was not listened to. 


But this sound and wholesome advice 
Exeter Hall arose in all its might, and proclaimed 
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government, A dozen or two of transports shou'd be employed to 
bring the emigrants to the doors of the planters. They cotld make 
several voyages in the course of the year, and the cost would not be ex- 
cessive. The duty derived, even at the new rates, by the increasing pro- 
duction, would go far to reimburse the Imperial treasury for the outlay. 
A few well drawn up petitions from the islands, and a well digested and 
well supported motion in the House of Commons would bring about this 
desirable result. 

The equalization of the sugar duties is progressive, and will not be 
completed until 1851. This will give the colonists time to supply them- 


selves with the requisite namber of labourers, if the government will be 
at the expense of transporting them. 


CANADA. 

The Governor General has issued his Proclamation, dissolving the 
present and calling a new Parliament; and as the writs are returnable on 
the 24th of next month, the’Province will soon be in all the bustle, tur- 
moil, and agitation incident on a general election. 

The “ Liberal party,” as they term themselves, have been making ac- 
tive preparaticns for the contest, and they are, we apprehend, in a good 





condition to take the field. How far their opponents, the Conservatives 
are equally in lighting order, is yet to be revealed. The tatetbenee 
of the Proclamation, however, and the promulgation of the Quebec radi- 
cal Manifesto, must have convinced them tbat it is time to be up and 
doing. That there is a predominating conservative spirit throughout the 
country we are fully satisfied ; it only requires to be brought out by the 
activity and good management of its leaders. The party opposed to 
them bear names tainted with the plague spot of the two rebellions; 
whether any of these will be put forward as candidates for election, is 
not yet decided. Should this be done, the duty of every loyal man is 
clear and distinct. The Conservatives come forward with clean hands, 
and should their candidates be well and judiciously chosen, they must in- 
evitably prevail. Unanimity among the Conservatives is of the utmost 
value, and any deviation from that principle will assuredly place them 
once moro at the feetof their enemies. Have they forgotten the reign 
of the Liberals at Kingston during the Bagot imbecility—a period which 
might truly be called the reign of terror? Let the Conservatives take 
heed lest those days come back to them. Of what do the people of 
Canada complain? Are they not in the full and unbounded possession 
of liberty? Are not life and property secure? Does not public tranquil- 
lity prevail? Is not the country advancing in wealth and prosperity be- 
yond any former period; and is not the nobleman who presides over 
them mild, just, and constitutional? These are surely signs of good gov- 
ernment, and show that the administration of public affairs has been wise 
and judicious. And ifadministration of affairs has been wise and judicious 
—if the country be advancing in prosperity, why seek forchanges?’ Why 
attempt to bring back to power a party which, during its short occupation 
of office a few years since, made persecution of political Opponents one 
of the leading features ot their government? 

But it may be said that M. Lafontaine and his compatriots are now 
become a set Oi very moderate gentlemen; that they, as well as their 
fellow thinkers in Upper Canada, have learned wisdom. May Providence 
in its infinite mercy grant that they have learned wisdom, although the 
recent petition set on foot for bringing back M’Kenzie is but a sorry 
proof ofit. The scheme, indeed, has accomplished its own destruction, 
as is proven by the general burst of indignation with which the insolent 
proposition has beea received. We can think but little of the moderation, 
loyalty, and wisdom of a party who could begin their election campaign 





with such a false and offensive movement. 
With the mild and paternal government of Great Britain every Cana- 


liberal terms on which the Provincial Government proposed to sell any |an immediate and total emancipation, and the dictation-was yielded to | dian must be satisfied, fur England is ever ready to listen to their com- 


lands which might be selecged, the capital stock of the Company, amount- 
ing to 64,000 shares, of $5 each, was filled up in Canada and the United 
States. 
Stock having been paid in, the Trustees formed their plan and estimates 
for the season. 

An exploring party was dispatched as soon as the weather permitted, 
to both !akes. The one for Lake Superior was placed under the com- 
mand of Carlos Cobb Esq., of Buffalo, and the party for Lake Huron 
under T. W. Bristol, Esq., of Detroit, both of these gentlemen bad had 
the benefit of experience on these Lakes-ia exploring their southern shores, 
and were excellent practical mineralogists. 

The Trustees entered into communication with Colonel O. B. Dibble, 
of Detroit, which resulted in his merging a company he was about form- 
ing into the U. C. M. Company, and accepting the office of Chief Super- 
intendent. The Trustees also secured the services of Professor Hadley, 
as a scientific mineralogist and geologist, and attached him to the party 
on Lalée Superior. The manner in which all of these oflicers, together 
with their efficient associates, discharged their duties, will best appear by 
their several reports attached bereto, which will be read with pleasure 
not only by the stockholders, but by all who take an interest in such mat- 
ters. The Trustees beg leave to say that they have acted in their several 
capacities, with great ability, industry and energy. The board feel grati- 
fied to be able to inform yoa that they have secured the services of Gol. 
Dibble, and Mes.rs. Cobb & Bristol, for the year 1848. 

Through the information acquired by our exploring officers, we have 
secured to the Company eight Locations of two miles front upon the 
lake, with a depth of five miles each, being ten square miles each, or 
6400 acres of land, making for the eight Locations 51200 acres. On each 
Location we have paid mee osit of £150 or $600, and have the right of 
pre-emption for two years of ony one or all, at 4s currency or 80 cts, per 
aore, payable by five equal annual! instalments, the deposite ip case of 

urchase, forming a part of the purchase money. Such in short are the 
Fiberal terms granted by the Provincial Government: 

Three of the Locations are situated on Lake Huron and five on Lake 
Superior. With respect to the probable value of these Locations, the 
Trustees have to state that Professor Hadley has analyzed ore from the 
Lake Huron locations, and of two of those on Lake Superior, and that 
none fall below thirty per cent. of copper, which must place these five 
Locations amongst the most valuable on the north shore of the 
Lakes. 

The Trustees have approved of the plan and estimates made by the 
Chief Superintendent for the operations of 1848. The chief features of 
which are that we shall confine our actual mining force to the two Loca- 
tions on Lake Huron called La Clocheor the Wallace mines, which lie 
together, and thoroughly explore the whole of the others. The reasons 
for selecting the La Cloche Locations are that they lie within 60 hours 
journey from this city, which may be travelled by steam boat with the 
exception of a good macadamized road from Toronto to Lake Simcoe: 
that they have abundance of rich copper ore, with cobalt and nickel, to 
which may be added a valuable bed of iron ore, all capable of easy min- 
ing. Thereis also water power to any desirable extent near to the Lake, 
several hundred acres of rich arable land, timber sufficient for fuel 
and building purposes, and at the mouth of the river a good fishery for 
white fish. . 

The Trustees have great satisfaction in being able te state that the 
cash estimates for the past season have only been exceeded in expenses 
to the extent of £400, which amount has been provided for by the Trus- 
tees, but will bea charge on the funds required for next year’s operations. 
The estimates provided for four Locations only. Had we confined our 
purchase to that number, there would have been a surplus«{ £200 of 

cash in hand. 


An assessment of 5 per cent. upon the assessable portion of the 
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The total amount of cash payments have been £3380 12s. 6d. $14522 
50c. The payments in stock amountto £4583 7s. 6d. $18,333 50c., mak- 
ing in the aggregate the sum of £7964, $31,856. The payments in stock 
are for wages and Locations. The Trustees adopted the rule, that all 
persons engaged in the Company's service should take a portion of their 
wages in stock, in order to interest them in itseuccess. The chief por- 
tion of the stock payments was made for Locations held by individuals. 
Henceforth no such charge need be incurred, as the company now pos- 
sees ample territory. 

The rocured an act of In ration at the last session of Par- 





Yiament, the liberal provisions of which they feel confident will meet 








in one session of Parliament, a measure was adopted which even the “ go - 
ahead” people of some of these States took twenty yearsto perform. If, 
instead of this rapid change, it had been determined that all children boru 
after a certain day, should have been born free, but bound apprentices to 
their masters until twenty-one years of age, the masier on his part being 
compelled to give the apprentice elementary and religious iustruction ; 
if, also, it had been enacted that all negroes arriving at a certain age, say 
males at fifty, and females at forty, should have been allowed to claim their 
liberty if they demanded it; and if the Government had made some pro- 
vision for school-books and teachers, how different would have been the 
state of the black population at this moment! But none of these precau- 
tions were taken, and we are now beginning to see the fatal consequence 
of such rashness. The British people, however, redeemed themselves, 
and proved the height of their sincerity by paying as a compensation, 
one hundred millions of dollars to the slave owners. This great fact must 
never be forgotten, for it was one of the most magnifieent acts ever 
adopted by any country. It was a proper, but tremendous sacrifice, made 
at the shrine of justice. 

But it was soon discovered that the natural indolence of the negro 
now suddenly released from compulsory labour, would bear with fatal 
effect on the industry of the colonies, and that unless the slave trade en- 
joyed by the rival tropical countries of Cuba a#d Brazil could be suppress- 
ed, there could be no hope that free labourcould be made to compete suc- 
cessfully with slave labour. The government of Great Britain applied 
all its energies both by treaty aud armed intervention to suppress this 
traffic, but the effort has signally failed. 

Tne diminished product of sugar by the idleness of the negroes, 
and the increaseddemand for the article by the rapid fncrease of the pop- 
ulation of Great Britain caused this great necessity of life so to rise in 
value, as to place it beyond the reach of the poorer classes. To meetthis 
new difficulty, Lord John Russel: in the last session of parliament, carried 
a measure for equalizing the duties on coionial and foreign sugars. This 
remedy, which was life to the poor in England, but death to the 
planter in Jamaica, has caused a flood of tropical remonstrance to flow 
in on the colonial office, and the result is the despatch of Lord Grey 
which we this day lay before our readers. This despatch allows emi- 
gration from certain parts of the coast of Africa to the West Indies, a 
permission which heretofore has been wholly refused or only partially 
assented to—so much did the British government fear that such permis- 
sion would be abused, and made the instrument for reproducing slave- 
ry in disguise. The restriction is now taken away; would it had 
been eight yearsago; but Mr. Stephen was then the Lord paramount 
at the colonial office, and he is represented to have been.the enemy of 

the planters and the tool of Exeter Hall. 

A free and voluntary emigration of labourers from the Kroo and other 
industrious parts of the African coast, will be of great value, not only to 
the West Indies but to Africaitself. Nothing can be more delightful than 
to read Earl Grey’s account of those negroes who, having earned money 
in Demerara, returned to their own country enriched by their industry. 
It must have a powerful influence in Africa itself, and perhaps ere long 
produce an extinction of the slave trade, by raising the moral standard of 
industry among the Africans themselves over the iniquity of stealing and 
selling each other. 

In one point we think Earl Grey does not act wisely. We think it 
will be very difficult for the impoverished planters to pay the expenses 
of bringing the emigrants over. That should be done by the British 
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i with the small qualification of four and six years’ apprenticeship. Thus | plaints, and to redress the smallest portion of real grievance. The im - 


portant concessions made by the act of Parliament, granting the privilege 
to the local legislature toregulate Imperial duties aud imposts ; and the 
recent offer to place the post office department at the disposal of the pro- 


| vince, are acts of such yast moment-—confer privileges of such consequence, 


and denote sentiments so just and benign, that they must call forth the 
most affectionate loyalty in return. The poliey pursued by the admin- 
istration of the Earl of Elgin is emphatically the policy of Lord Met- 
calfe,—that greatand good man whose heart was ever open to the calls of 
distress, whose government was marked by wisdom and benevolence, 
who carried with him the blessings of thousands, and who received from 
the hands of his Queen and his country those honours and rewards which 
have been the lot of the good and the jnst. The policy of the present 
government, we say, is the policy of this great man; why then seek to 
change it? 

The tranquillity now reigning throughout the proviace is a blessing of 
inestimable value. To its influence may be ascribed those public im- 
provements and great enterprizes which we have from time to time of 
late put on record. The construction of railroads, canals, bridges, &c., 
mark the advancing prosperity of a people: and these always increase 
and flourish in proportion as men’s minds are drawn off from war and 
political excitement. That railroads on an extensive scale are of para- 
mount necessity to the developement of the resources of Canadian wealth 
is indisputable; and that these cannot be speedily carried into effect 
without the assistance of British capital,-is also indisputable. Now to 
obtain British confidence and consequently British capital. political tran- 
quillity is of the utmost moment; and should this election terminate 
favourably to the existing government, that confidence will, in an emi- 
nent degree,be secured. But if, on the contrary, an adverse Parliament 
be returned; and should that Parliament, by its votes, dislocate the pre- 
sent order of things—reproduce discord, discontent, and general agita- 
tion, the high estimation to which Canada is now rising in the British 
mind will be checked—capitalists will wax timid, and money will be 
asked for in vain. 

Let it be remembered that there has been no disposition to deprive 
any portion ur race of her Majesty’s subjects of their just proportion in 
the government of the country. Overtures have been made again and 
again, but the Opposition refuse to take a share—they demand all or 
nothing. With a party so impracticable, moderate men cannot act. Let 
then moderate and loyal men be again chosen to rule the destinies of 
the country. 


. 


DEATH OF CHANCELLOR KENT, 


This distingvished man paid the great debt of nature on Monday last, 
having reached the advanced age of 85. As alawyer he had few equals 
—asa judge rarely a superior, and as a maa and a Christian all ree 
vere him. His name and his works are known and valued threagh- 
out Europe, and America honours herself by honouring him. 8+ much 
has already been said to his praise by others, that we content ourselves 
with giving a brief sketch of the proceedings at 4 meetings of the Bar 
convened on the occasion of his lamented death—that Bar of which he 
was such a distinguished ornament. 


Death of Chancellor Kent.—Mecting of the Bar. 


At a meeting of the Bar of New York, held at the Circuit Court Room 
in the City Hall, on the 14th day of December, 1847, Mr. Staples, [on 
behalf of a committee appointed for that purpose at a preliminary meet- 
ing of the Bar, held on the 13th, ] proposed the following gentlemen, as 
officers, who were accordingly chosen. 
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President, Hon. ‘Samael Jones of the Court of Appeals. 
Vice Presidents. 


Hon. Samuel R. Betts, of the U. 5. District Court. 
Hon. Thomas J. Oakley, of the Superior Court. 
Hon. William T. McCoun, of the Supreme Court. sf 
Hon. Michael Ulsheeffer, of the Court of Common Pleas. 
Hon. Ogden Edwards, 
Hon, Sylvanus Miller, 
Hen. Rests 8. Jone 
. William Johnson. ’ E 
prea Te Robinson, Esq. ; George W. Strong, Esq. ; Ben- 
ami illi - William S. Johnson, Esq. 
jamin D. Sillimam, Esq. ; ) Rie ag M 
Mr. Ogden Hoffman, [from the committee, consisting o essrs. 
Staples, Duer, Hoffman, and Butler, a pointed at the agar p- Aacare 
ing, } offered the resolutions which wil be found below, and which he 
faced with the following remarks :— : 
eM President—Upon me, by the appointment of the Committee, has 
deystied ts duty of presenting to the consideration of this meeting, the 
resolutions, prepared by them, which [ hold in my hands. The crowd- 
ed gathering of the Bar—the presiding over it by you, our oldest and 
t respected member—the Judges of our Courts leaving their judicial 
obat erfesting the course of litigation, and uniting with their brethren 
of the Bar in this tribute of condolence and respect—attest that some 
? iehty one has fallen—-that the foremost of us has ceased to live—that 
Ta 8es Kent—and his name is his eulogy—that James Kent is no more- 
It is fit and proper that th's tribute should be paid by the Bar of this 
State; for it is a proud tivugut—it is alinost a cousoling thought to its 
members—that in this State hv was born—that in this State, u der the 
nidance of the learned and excellent Benson, he pursued his legal stu- 
Fies—that in this State his judicial career was run—and that here in the 
midst of us, lived that-fouutain of learning and of wisdom, the streams 
of which have flowed into every State in our Union, and in whose waters 
the aspirauts for legal fame throughout our land have laved their limbs, 
and been refreshed, invigorated, and prepared for their professional 
onflicts. 
: Appointed, at an early age, a Judge of our Supreme Court, he adorned 
the bench, by a series of decisions distinguished by profound learning, 
deep research, accurate discrimination, and spotless integrity. Trans- 
férred to the Court of Chancery, as Chancellor of our State, in a little 
more than nine years he accomplished an entire and wonderful revolution 
in our Courts of Equity, “and built up a system of jurisdiction and juris- 
prudence upon wisv aud rational fuuudations.” ’ , 
Retired from the bench, his benefactions to the profession and his 
country still continued, and his ‘‘ Commentaries,” distinguished alike by 
classic elegance and profound erudition, have become the text-book of 
the lawyer of our own land, and have called forth the eulogy, and guided 
the labours of the learned of other climes. eaip 
But brilliant as has been his career—splendid as have been his triumphs 
in the field of Jurisprudence, it is upon the “daily beauty of his life” asa 
husband—a father—a friend, and at the domestic fireside which he so 
deeply prized, that I would love to linger, as adorning our profession, and 
ennobiing our calling. Asa child I lived almost beneath his roof, and my 
earliest recollections are identified with a father’s love and admiration 
and respect for Judge Kext—and frei that hour to this, the ripening 
perception, and the maturing judgment, have but deepened, as they in- 
creased, the respect and admiration of earlier years. | would love to lin- 
er upon the purity of his character—the tratlfulness of his mind—the 
Conene of his parposes—upon the child-like simplicity of his manners— 
the trusting confidence of his friendships—the gushing tenderness toward 
those who bad been his companions at the bar, and the sharers of his 
toils—a tenderness extended as [ have known and felt towards even 
their sons,—whose career he would watch and guide with a solicitude 
almost parental. I would love to linger on his devotion to the honour 
aud character of our profession—upon the joy which every act or decision, 
that advanced and elevated it, would inspire—upon his honest and virtu- 
ous indignation at every deed that sviled the ermine of the Judge, or 
stained the gown of the Advocate. But this is not the time for eulogy. 
The Resolutions which I hold in my hand, contemplate that at some 
future time, justice shall be done to his character—his learning—his 
services,andhis memory. His praise ‘‘ must be hymned by loftier harps 
than mine.” 


RE OLUTIONS. 
Death has removed from the scene of his labours, one of our most illus- 
trious citizens. The,venerable James Kent, for sixteen years a Judge 
and forthe greater part of that time the Chief Justice of the Supreme 


Court of this State, and for nine years its Chancellor, aud since his retire- | 








I have just been favoured with the result of au assay by Dr. Chilton.of 
a fair average specimen of about 5lbs, weight withthe rocky substances 
attached, taken from che company’s mine at La Cloche called the Wallace 
Mine, Lake Huron, the result of which is as follows :—. 





Copper 14 $1 Iron 8 10 
Nickel 211 Sulphur and Arsenic 41 91 
Cobalt 1 07 

100 00 


A portion of the bright white ore separated as much as possible from 
the copper pyrites, yielded as follows :— 
Nickel 18 00 Iron 3 47 





Cobalt 10 43 Arsenic and Salphur 59 14 
Copper 3 14 Silica, Alumina 5 82 
100,00 


As far as I have been able to ascertain this is the first mine containin 
cobalt and nickel yet discovered on the Western Lakes. The former o 
these is worth 30 times the latter, about 6 times more than copper, ard 
all the ore yet sent down from this mine contains more or less of these 
minerals. The analysis of the ig | bearing veins of several of our 
mines made by Professor Hadley of Geneva College, will be found at 
the end of the pamphlet. I believe that in a few years, if we can only 
get capital enough fairly to test the value of our mines, that we shall 

e able to supply all the world with copper, and perhaps with many 
other minerals. : 

‘As respects the Life Assurance Company, we refer to a copious adver- 
tisement in this day’s paper. The capital as compared with ether insti- 
tutions is semewhat small, but a small capital to commence with is better 
and can be more economically managed than a large one. The utility 
of Life Assurance is now so generally admitted, and its advantages have 
been so fully and so frequently proven, that little need be said in its be- 
half, and we can only urge our frieuds in Canada to avail themselves of 
the many blessings it carries in its train. 





»", Mr. Hugh Scobie, Editor of the Toronto Colonist, has been called 
upon by a large body of the Freeholders of the Fourth Riding of the 
county of York, to allow himself to be put in nomination for as the mem- 
ber to Parliament in opposition to Mr. Baldwin the leading liberal. This 
Mr. Scobie has agreed to, and has issued his printed address accordingly. 

Mr. Scobie has hitherto been regarded as a Reformer, but a Reformer 
who is moderate in his views, and above all, Joyal to his Queen and faith- 
ful to British connexion. To such Reformers we have no objection; and 
as he is a well-informed man, and understands the interests of the coun. 
try—is active, capable and honest, we shall be glad to hear o! his success, 





BRITISH PROTECTION EMIGRANT SOCIETY. 
We have on previous occasions spoken of the valuable services of this 


| Iustitation, first for protecting poor and friendless emigrants from fraud 


and imposition, and secondly, in finding destitute persons employment. 
The success of this Society is remarkable, and exceeds the most sanguine 
expectations of its founders. The following forms part of the Report 
recently made by ils active superintendent, Mr. Webb. e 


The applicants to the British Protective Emigrant Suciety from Nov. 
1844 to Noy. 1847, for situations, have been as toliows:— 


a 880 Employment obtained for 623 
Dh nnt6 icabtemendd 205 si “6 sid 130 
i, > ads ocucus 422 “ “ ss ©6296 
Wei cews velar caesete 67 os “ ae 42 
Canada and Nova Scotia 26 “ “ a 16 

1,600 Totai, 1,107 


During the above time of the Society’s existence, about 15,000 emi- 
grants—English, Scotch, Irish and Welsh, with their families, have sought 
aid from the Society, for advice as to routes, prefereuce of location, &c. 


| Their names are registered in a book, stating where from and where des- 
| tiued to. This book of registry has been found of much benefit to emi 


grants whose friends follow them, as it has been in many cases a guide 
to them to learn the whereabouts of their friends and relations. 
The Society has been in successful operation during the past three 


ment from public life, the learned commentator on American law, has | Years, supported entirely by the gentlemen composing the Board of 


finished his long and memorable career. The Members of the Bar of the | 


Managers, from their private purses, with the exception of the annual 


city of New York are desirous to testify the respect and affection, the subscriptions and donations, amounting to about $350 per year. 


venerationand gratitude in which they hold his virtues, his services, and 
his fame,—therefore, 


Resolved,—That we shall not attempt to portray the private virtues of | 


the deceased, nor to resount his public services, since the attempt to 
comprise, within the limits of a resulution, a just estimate of his labours 
and writtings, his abi'ities and learning, his services, virtues, and character, 
woitld of necessity be vain and abortive. They have already been placed 
by the stamp of public approbation beyond the reach of detraction and 
of praise. Noris his established fame confined within the limits of his 
native State or country. It extends wherever the English language is 
spoken or read and the science of Jurisprudence is known and cultivated. 
To record the virtues of his unsullied life, to delineate and unfold his cha- 
racter and merits as a Judge, to exhibit and appreciate bis pecnliar ex- 
cellencies as a Jurist and author, and to dwell upon the influence that 
by his labours, his writings,and his example, he exercised upon the mind 
and character of the members of his profession, will be the province of 
the Historian and Biographer, and it is by the Historian and Biographer 
alone that these duties can be properly discharged. 

Resolved,—That the Members of the Bar of the city of New York have 
received the intelligeuce of the death of James Kent with emotions of 
deep sensibility, and that they doubt not that their feelings on this event 
will be shared by their brethren in the profession throughout the Union, 
and that all will unite in deploring the loss of him, who for a long series 
of years has been the unquestioned head of American Jurisprudence. 

Resolved,-—That the Members of the bar tender to the widow and 
family of the deceased their sympathy and condolence: that they will 
wear the usual badge of mourning: and that, with the permission of 
the family, they will join as abody in the ceremonies of che funeral. 

Resolved,—That a committee of three, to be nominated by the presiding 
ofiicer of this meeting, be appointed to correspond with gentlemen in 
the different districts of the State, in order to au expression of the feel- 
ings of the bar of this State at large, to be presented at the opening of the 
next term of the Court of Appeals. 

Resolved,—That a Committee of five, to be nominated by the presiding 
officer, be appointed, whose duty it shall be to select some suitable per- 
son to deliver a public discourse to the members of the Bar, on the life, 
character, and public services of the deceased. 

Resolved, That a copy of these Resolutions be transmitted to the widow 
and family of the Deceased. 

Mr. B. G. Batier, Daniel Lord, and Hugh Maxwell addressed the meet- 
ing in eloquent and impressive speeches. 

The resolutions were then unanimously adopted. 

The President then named as the Committee under the fourth resolu- 
tion Messrs. John Duer, Daniel Lord, J. P. Hall, and on motion of T. L. 
Wells, Esq., the President was added to the Committee. 

The President named as the Committee under the fifth resolution, 
Judge Betts and Messrs. Sylvanus Miller, Ogden Hoffman, Benjamin D. 
Silliman and J. Prescott Hall. 

On motion of Mr. Duer, it was 

Resolved, That the proceedings of the meeting be signed by the officers 
and published. 

On motion of Mr. Staples the meeting then adjourned. 

Upper Canada and its Enterprises.—A few weeks since we directed 
public attention to the Great Western Railroad about to be construc- 
ted from Niagara to Detroit, via Hamilton. We have now to announce 
“wo other enterprises taking their origin at that very flourishing place, 
‘ailton; viz., acompany for working out the copper resources of Lake 


ance aud the formation ofan Assuraucs Company for effecting insur- 

Asr han - ; 
tracts meets the first of these projects, we have given among onr ex- 
and the Oe: aly of the Trustees, which contains an outline ef the plan 
followiae ~_ it is making. Besides referring to this, we subjoin the 
in the unglehen" a communication we bave just received. It puts forth 
‘=ner the value of the minerals found in that vast region. 


The discovery of the , 
; Cobalt and Nickel is one of vast importance d 
must ultimately Breatly enrich the couutry : r eS 


New York, December, 1847. 

As is stated in the report, this Society is mainly supported by the 
voluuatary subscriptions of a few individuals. It is, therefore, needless 
to say that these individuals are frequently and largely calledupon. They 
had expected, indeed, that a more numerous annual subscription list 
would have been obtained, and thus have lightened the demands on them. 
A Society so useful they feel it incumbent on them to support and carry 
on; and in furtherance of that object have determined to make an ap- 
peal to the public liberality by giving a Concert early in the ensuing 
month. Perhaps Twelfth Night may be the period fixed on. The Con- 
cert will be supported by the best talent that can be obtained—due care 
being had to a requisite degree of economy in the expenses. Tickets to 
the amount of several hundred dollars have been already subscrived for 
by benevolent individuals, and the plan will certainly be carried into 
execution. Further particulars will be shortly made public, and in the 
mean time, gentlemen wishing to subscribe for tickets can do so by com- 
municating with the superintendant, Mr. Webb, at the Society’s office, 
No. 42 Courtland street. 





*,” We beg to direct attention to the proceedings which took place on 
the arrival of the Britannia steamer at Halifax, relative to the approba- 
tion ex pressed by the passengers of the good and seaman-like conduct 
of Captain Harrison during the late stormy passage from Eng- 
land. It is most gratifying to see the unanimity of the passengers on 
this occasion ; aud the delicacy and consideration with which the object 
of those proveedings were carried into effect. We observe, on looking 
over the Resolutions, that both British and Americans were equally for- 
ward in awarding the meed of praise to the gallant officer who so safely 
brought them across the deep. The whole affair with the presentation 
of a piece of plate to Captain Harrison, is in the highest degree honour- 
able to all parties. 

«"« All the Cunard steamers both of the Boston and New York lines 
will touch at Halifax on the passage going andcoming. We place no 
confidence in the report that the Boston line will be ultimately trans. 
ferred to New York. The two lines, as faras wecan learn, will be 
distinct, one plying to Boston, the other to this city. 








The Victoria Magazine is the name of a new periodical lately establish- 
ed at Belleville in Upper Canada, published by Mr. Joseph Wilson. 
This work, the first number only ef which has reached us, is under the 
editorial management of Mr. and Mrs. Moodie, a gentleman and lady 
well known in Canada, and long accustomed to literary pursuits. The 
contents of the first number embrace a variety of subjects, both prose and 
poetic, well chosen and diversified; and we are rejoiced to hear that the 
work has already 700 paying subscribers. Wecommend it to the Cana- 
dian public as worthy of their patronage and protection. 





Emporium or Art Rooms.—Almost inexhaustible is the stock of fine 
works to be found at Mr. Colman’s, Establishment, 203 Broadway, as we 
can testify from a late inspection. The following most attracted our 
notice. Portraits of English Conservative Statermen in folio, Morocco. The 
Scottish Clans, Maximilian’s T'ravel's in North America, a splendid copy 
of Rogers’ Poems in 4to., proof impressions, Hughes’ Views in Belgium, 
Chants et Chansons dela France, Burney’s History of Music, 4 large 4to 
vols., Costumes of the Fancy Ball given by the King of Prussia, the most 
splendid works yet seen, and entirely new, witb the usual quantity of 
Annuals and other work. His prices, he assures us, are as reasonable 
as those of any other respectable house in the city. 








Pope Pius IX.—We have received a full-length engraving of this die- 


tinguished man; it is beautifully executed in lithograph by G. F, Pfau, 
from the original paiating of P. Gagliardi, now exhibiting in this city. Ie 
is 22 inches by 28, and sold by al! the booksellers. 


MONUMENT TO WASHINGTON. 


We have been much pleased with an examination of a design for the 
Washington Monument, executed by Messrs. Trimble and Cheny, archi- 
tects of this city. 

Mr. Trimble is well known as the architect and builder of the Broad- 
way theatre. He brings to his task the practical experience of an .ctual 
workman; and his associate, Mr. Cheny, is a scientific architect of ac- 
knowledged merit. It is notto be wondered at, that this union of the 
practical and the scientific has produced a design at once beautiful, im- 
posing, and highly illustrative of the great man the proposed monument 
is intended to honour and commemorate. We trust that the Building 
Committee will ullow this design to be submitted to the approval of the 
public, for it has merits which command for it a fair and impartial 
scrutiny. 

The first impression conveyed to the beholder by Messrs. Trimble and 
Cherry’s design is, its striking and beautiful character, and, if we may so 
express it, the adaptiveness of its details to the particular purposes the 
monument is intended for. 

A short description will imperfectly convey to our readers the impres- 
sions we allude to. 

The lower facade of the building presents four equal sides, consistin 
of Octastylos Doric Porticoes, the proportions taken from the Temple of 
Theseus. The columns are 70 feet in height and 10 feet in dimensions ; 
on the pediment are to be sculptured in Basso Relieyo events in the life 
of Washington; a richly executed Coriathian coloanade surmounts these 
columns, running around the four sides of the building. This colonnade is 
eo by a dome 100 feetin diameter, terminating with a statae of 

iberty. 

The whole height of the building is 340 feet, and it occapies a space of 
215 ft., the upper compartments are to be constructed for au Observatory. 

A doorway under each Portico gives entrance to the interior, which 
forms a temple 115 feet in diameter; under the centre of the dome stands 
a colossal statue of Washington, 35 feet im height. A gallery capable cf 
c —— several thousand persons, encircles the Rotunda. 

The building is divided iu the other stories into large and commodious 
apartments, fitted for various purposes, and the basement, or surbase is 
to be divided into vaults or cemeteries, for the interment of the ilustrious 
dead. We have but faintly described the general outline of this magnifi- 
cent design; it will shortly be exhibited to the public ; and will assuredly 
insure very general inspection. 


BANVARD’S PANORAMA OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 

This extraordinary work of artis now exhibiting in a building ex- 
pressly erected for it by the proprietor. The view embraces a tract 
of country 2000 miles in extent, reaching from the mouth of the 
Missouri river, to the city of New Orleans. The universal approbation 
bestowed on Mr. Banvard’s panorama, wherever it has been exhibited, 
renders it unnecessary for us to eulogize its merits. It is really a sur- 
prising work of art—we have seen finer painting, more artistically exe- 
cuted, but the excellent disposition of the lights, and the strong scenic 
effects produced in the arrangement, cover up any defects arising from 
want of artistical finish. The views are one series of truthful represen- 
tation, exceedingly striking and natural ; and although it occupies nearly 
three hours in the exhibition, the interest never flags. Mr. Banvard 
gives arunning explanation of the Panorama, interspersed with anecdotes 
and bon-mots, which aid the representation with good effect. 





Tue Keans.—These distinguished artists are meeting with an enthu 
siastic reception wherever they appear. At Manchester, Sheffield, Bir- 
mingham and Liverpool, they have drawn crowded houses, even to over- 
flewing, and the critics are in raptures with their perfermances. Mrs. 
Kean is pronounced to be only in the zenith of her dramatic powers, and 
is placed as decidedly the greatest actress on the English stage. In the 
dearth of the highest order of talent this season in New York, we «aunot 
but regret that these really great artistshad not been retained among us 
for another year, as was their original intention. They have been severely 


missed at the Park. 
New @Htovrks. 


Outlines of General History in the Form of Question and Answer, &c., by 
R. G. Parker. Harper and Brothers. This is anew and useful manuel 
by the well-known author of “Aids to English Composition.” It is de- 
signed to aid in laying the foundation of a course of historical’ reading; 
and also to help the memory. Mr. Parker possesses the desirable faculty 
of compressing into a small compass a vast amount of valuable informa- 
tion, thus saving time and toil to the student in the acquisition of know- 
ledge. We commend this admirable compendium to all, as a very use- 
ful and instructive work. 

Dr. Chalmers’s Posthumous Works, Vol.1. We have just received from 
the Messrs. Harper the initial volume of the posthumous writings of 
the celebrated Dr. Chalmers: it consists of ‘ Daily Scripture Readings,” 
or abbreviated commentaries, expositions and reflections upon passages 
of Holy Writ. These brief readings evince much of the author’s matured 
reflection, learning and piety, and for use in families, or private study, 
they cannot fail of being very highly prized. The fame of Chalmers 
would alone create adeep interest for anything that should proceed from 
his gifted pen; and in this instance we feel assured the religious public 
will not be disappointed in their expectations. These elegantly printed 
volumes should, and doubtless will, be found on the shelves of every pri- 
vate or religious library. 

The Boy’s Winter Book, by Thomas Miller. Harper and Brothers. This 
is a right pleasant and acceptable little volume : it is timely as to its ap- 
pearance and ably executed as to its illustrations and literature. Miller 
writes like a poet, because he is one, and every subject he portrays is 
happily tinged with a poetic feeling and fancy. This is precisely the 
book for the boys during the holidays. 

Rainbows for Children. An agreeable little work, edited by L. Maria 
Child. Published by C. 8. Francis & Co., 252 Broadway. Consisting 
of a number of stories which afford pleasant and instructive reading for 
children. It is illustrated with twenty-eight engravings very neatly 
executed, and its showy holiday dress will find great favour in the eyes 
of the juvenile portion of the community. 

The Odd-Fellows’ Offering for 1848. Published by Edward Walker, 
Fulton street, New York. The Odd-Fellows are becoming a very influ- 
ential body in the community ; and are making themselves felt in various 
departments. Weare glad to see the order assuming a literary tone. 
The present annual will compare favourably with any of the offerings of 
the season. It is beautifully embellished and elegantly bound by the 
publisher, and is issued at the low price of $2. 

The Loves of Paris—A Romance from the French of Paul Feval. 
Published by Burgess, Stringer & Co. New York. Sue and Dumas have 
created a host of imitators in their peculiar style; the present work 
partakes of the character of both these celebrated novelists. At has all 
the intensity of interest in the story and all the dramatic point in the nar- 
rative, which so pre-eminently distinguish the works of the great French 
novelist. The story is powerfully interesting, and we may add, origi- 
nalin itscharacter. The dual character of Carmen, the principal per. 
sonage, is a strange original, that could only have found i*s creation in 
the brain of a French “ Romancist.” The work is highly embellished 
with numerous wood cuts, admirably executed. 








Views and Reviews.—By W. Gilmore Simms. Part 2nd. Published 
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cumpanion, a widely extended circulation. Eight new questions are ad- 
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by Wiley and Putnam, New York. The present volume forms the 26th 
number of Wiley and Putnam’s Library of American Books, a collection 
that has obtained a large circulation. The present work is a compiia- 
tion of reviews, written by Simms the popular novelist, ia works which 
have obtained a name in literature. The contents of this number com- 
prise critical examinations of Mrs. Trollope’s celebrated ‘‘ Domestic Man- 
ners of Americans ; ” Beamish’s Discovery of America, by the Northmen 
in the tenth century ; an article on the case of Major André ; a critique 
on the merits of Weems the historian and biographer, and a pungent ar- 
ticle on the writings of Cornelius Mathews; forming a fund of entertain- 
ment to the literary and general reader that should recommend an ex- 
tensive circulation of the work. 

The Drama at Pottersville—Bench and Bar of Jurytown and 
other scenes and adventures. By Everpoint, (J. M. Field, Editor of 
St. Louis “ Reveille.”) Published by Carey & Hart, Philadelphia, and 
Burgess & Stringer, of New York. This is the last number of Carey & 
Hart’s Library of Humorous American works. The first article, “ The 
Drama at Pottersville,” is a broad burlesque of the pretensions and 
characteristics of the provincial actors of the times. It resembles its pro- 
totype in the “ Pedlington Papers,” published in the Albion, a few years 
since, and islike the original, a laugh provoking sketch ; the remaining 
articles are spicy anecdotes and adventures, selected from the author's 
personal reminiscences, told with that hamour and raciness Mr. Field 
is so well known to possess. 

The Sybil, or New Oracles from the Poets, by Caroline Gilman. Pab- 
lished by Wiley and Putnam, New York. Messrs. Wiley and Putnam 
have issued in a beautiful form, for holiday presentation, another 
volume of “ Oracles from the Poets” by Mrs. Gilman. The popularity 
obtaineu by the preceding volume, published in 1845, will insure for its 


ded to the present work, and the selected answers for the whole are en- 
tirely different from the first volume. They form a casket of Poetical 
Gems, evincing at once the delicacy and taste of the fair compiler. 

Lucia di Lammermoor. Anopera. No. 12 The Operatic Library. Pub- 
lished by Joha Douglas, No. 11 Spruce street, price 25 cents. An English 
and Italian of this popular opera, will be acceptable at this period. Mr. 
Douglas has also lately issued Maturin’s celebrated play of Bertram, in 
his edition of the Modern Standard Drama. 


Concert. 


American Musical Institute.—A miscellaneous concert was given at the 
Tabernacle on Tuesday evening, by tle American Masical Institute. 
There was a very full house, considering the unfavourable state of the | 
weather. 





siastic that he seemed quite overpowered. The spplause continued 
many seconds, but Benedetti, although evidéntly much moved, bore his 
honours ina modest and manly manner, 

His voice was in admirable order, and its pleasant and familiar tone swere 
grateful to every one present. He sang with his usual force and energy, 
and acted in a manner rarely witnessed in a singer. He graaps the strong 
points of a character at once, and embodies them with life-like trath, 
which is undoubtedly the secret of his great success with the public 
Added to this, his characteristics are those of manliness and kindliness, and 
as such characteristics are always impressed upon. the manner, they in- 
fallibly win their way upon the public heart. 

His dying scene was as great as heretofore, and altogether he came up 
to the warmest expectations of the public and the subscribers. Atthe 
close of the operahe was called for the third time before the curtain, 
and retired overwhelmed with applause, bouquets, &c. 

Signor Beneventano is improving fast. He is evidently striving hard 
to overcome the fault which we have from time to time pointed out in his 


Cuaruan Taeatre.—Mr. Fletcher has hit a 
by the introduction of his Tableaux Vivants Widbe te 
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Ppy expedient, 
; they have proved emiuently 





; : : Be - 
or ea These, with a succession of new dramas, fill his house 
AB ne, s.—Madame Augusta has | '-en this house, for the purpose of 


igiug out a series of Ballets, aud .. aid the attracti mn,a G - 
deville company is added. We trust thé experinent seth pelea te 
Augusta is decidedly the Naas prance danseuse we have now among us. 
M. Frederick and Miss Wells form part of the Ballet troupe. 





ALBION PLATES FOR THE ENSUING YEAR, 1848. 
We have to announce that the Plates for this journal for the ensuing 

year consist of PRINCE ALBERT and the CAPITOL at Washington. 
Prince Alberts of the same size as tue Queen; 


style of engraving and designed as its companion plate 
have endeavoured to comply with a very general w 


got up in a similar 
‘ Ta this matter we 
ish, namely, a uni- 





method. We rejoice in this sincerely, for with all his excellent natural 
qualifications it would be a pity if he did not assume the position which 
he ought to hold—that of the first Baritone in the country. 

He sang on this occasion in excellent gtyle, aud very effectively, be- 
cause he moderated that boisterous manner which has hitherto been his | 
chief fault. In his acting as well as his singing, the same improvement is 
evident, and we cannot but congratulate him upon this welcome change 
in his manner and method. He was warmly received and was loudly 
applauded. 

Signor Rosi made a good part of the Tutor; he sang in a smooth and 
tasteful manner; but an awkwardness in hia general deportment tella | 
much against his success. He should strive to overcome this want of | 
confidence. 

The choruses were well sung throughout the evening, careful and | 
promptand mindful of the pianoes, and very powerful in the fortes. This | 
shows good drilling. | 

The band is splendid—we never had so fine an operatic orchestra in | 
this country. There is no point in which it is wanting. The strings are | 
powerful and effective, while the wood and brass ere truly admirable. | 
They performed on Wednesday evening in a manner worthy of all| 
praise. They worked like one mind and one hand, as perfect as mechan- | 
ism, but still with sentiment. We gladly compliment the leader, Signor | 
Rapetti and members of the orchestra upon their joint excellence, and can | 
say twuly, that for seven years we have not heard an opera so excellently 
played. 

The getting up of the opera is worthy of the management. The scene- 
ry is beautiful and effective, and the costumes rich and appropriate. 
Lucia is to be repeated on Monday next with the cast as before. 





Che Drana. | 

| 
Park Tueatre.—This theatre is undergoing a species of * monetery | 
crisis.” The available funds [stars] on which the Park alone can _pros- | 
per, are not at its command, and the consequence is, neglect, nay almost 


} 


desertion. 
We red€et this exceedingly; the Park has artists who yield to none, 





Mr. Arthurson, the new English tenor, was the principal attraction, 
and an attraction in every sense of the word he proved to be, He has a | 
voice of great beauty and compass, which is entirely under his control ; 
it is not a voice of steatorian power, but itis perfectly equal and smooth 
throughout. He has been well instructed, and he has profited by his 
instruction ; his style has been formed upon the best models, for he has 


now in this country, fur real sterling talent, and efficient capability,— | 
Barry, Bass, Dyott, G. & A. Andrews, the quaint W. Chapman, and that 
promising young actor Stark. Mrs. Vernon, the unmatchable; Mrs. 
Abbott, Mrs. G. Jones, Mrs. Knight, the useful Mrs. Dyott, the pleasing | 
Mrs. Frary, and the beautiful Kate Horn, form in their relative degrees 
of excellence, an aggregate of positive talent that can compare with any 





been arrassiduous student of the greatest artists of the day, and alj he 
does is regulated by pure taste and good jvdgement. He sings with much 
feeling aud expression, and uilike the fashionable singers of the day, his 
feeling seems earnest, and his expression is not simulated or affectedly | 
exaggerated. He does not sheut to astonish, but he sings to satisfy and 
delight. 

He has wedded one bad habit te his otherwise excellent method, that | 
of chopping his notes off short, by the unnecessary movement of the lower 
jaw. This fault Mr. Arthurson will remedy as soon as itis pointed out 
to him. 

His success was very great, and certainly it was richly deserved. He 
was encored in the song in “ David ;” and ia Donizetti's pretty romanza 
Or chein cielo he was so successful that the public demanded it three times 
with -which demand he cheerfully complied. Iu his last ballad he was | 
also eucored, but he pleaded fatigue. 

Mr. Arthurson is among the best English tenors that we have heard ; he 
certainly ranks with the first asa conce t singer, and it is with mach 
pleasure that we learn his intention to remain in New York. We hope 
to hear him very often. 

The other principal singers on the occasion were chiefly members of 
the Institute ; Mrs. Jones, Miss Rolph, Messrs Johnson, Andrews, Comes, 
Demarest, and Bennett, who all used their best efforts to do credit to the | 
Institution. 

For the first time since the establishment of this excellent Lustitution. 
we cannot praise the chorus singing. Neither in the selections from 
David, nor inthe miscellaneous part, could the choruses be called good ; 
a want of relf@arsals was very evident, and the members did not seem 
worked up to the pitch of enthusiasm which they usually exhibit. We 
hope for the sake of the wide spread reputation of the Society, that no- 
thing will henceforth be produced in haste, as it isa dangerous thing to 
tamper with a reputation however well it may be established. 

This concert, we understand, is to be repested on Wednesday next, 
and in addition to Mr. Arthurson and others, Miss Watson and Mr. Slephen 


Leach, will appear. woe 
Opera, 


Astor Prace Oprra Hovuse.—Since our last, Signora Biscaccianti has 


theatre on this continent. But alone, they have no attraction for the 
public, nay even their benefit appeals are disregarded, and a yeor's toil 
is only repaid by cold, cheerless neglect. And yet these actors are all | 
favourites, and are accustomed to receive nightly, the warm approbation 


of audiences. 


It was pitiable to see the veteran Barry, who bas been actor and stage 
manager among us for nearly a quarter of a century, rewarded on Mon- 
day for his long tried services, and efficient labours, with a house wholly 
unworthy of his merits, or his legitimate elaims, and this too, with what 
might be designated an attractive bill of fare. Two tative actors of ac- 
knowledged merit, Mr. E. 8. Conner, and Mies Charlotte Barnes, volun- 
teered their services, end Col. Burnett, and officers of the New York re- 
giment, lately returned from Mexico, were invited to add eclat to the 
occasion, and yet all failed to attract even a respectable house. 

We were much pleased with the Matthew Elmore of Mr: Conner; 
there was a careful study of the part, and a quick effective rendering of 
it, that gave promise of great future excellence. Mr. Conner is a young 
man, and bids fair to become a distinguished member of the profession. 
It is to be regretted perhaps, that he is so perfect a transcript of his great 
model, Forrest. Imitation is so fatal to the full success of an actor, that 
young artists should shun it, as the greatest professional evil that can be 
set them. 

Miss Charlotte Barnes was most cordially received; she comes of a 
good stock, and has many recommendations to the favour of a New York 
audience. 

On Wednesday, another pillar of the Park, John Blake, who has faith- 
fully maintained his post for upwards of twenty-five years, through storm 
aud spnshine, put up his name for a benefit, producing “two infant pro- 
digies”’ for the first time, and was greeted with even a worse house than 
his friend Barry. This is indeed a lamentable state of things at the 
Park. 

Miss Heron, “ The Infant Power,” as she has been heralded in the 
English, Seotch, and Irish advertisements, will we fear, not receive an 
American endorsement of her sobriquet. She is a clever little girl, 
well drilled im a round of characters. She sings prettily, dances well, 
and in her Irish parts gives a fair specimen of a‘rich Milesian brogue. 
We prefer her Little Pickle, and her Caroline Mowbray, to her Irish per- 
sonations. It is something of astep to come from Collins, with his rich 
and humorous delineations, to Miss Heren’s parroted, childish persona- 
tions She is an interesting little creature, however, and we dare say 





appeared twice in the Sonnambula, to very excellent houses, and she has 
left a very favourable impression upon the public, which will serve her 
well when she re-appears. 

On Wednesday last a crowded und brilliant house assembled to witness 
the first appearance of Signor Benedetti, the long expected and much 
admired tenor of the company. The house on this occasion was certain- 
ly the best of the season, and not only the best but the moat elegant and 
recherche. There must have been over six hundred persons in the Am- 
phitheatre, of that appreciative class which is the bone and sinew of such 
establishments. 

Lucia di Lammermoor was the Opera chosen on the occasion, and we 
must do the company the justice to state that it has never been so wel 
performed, throughout, in this country; the minor parts were carefully | 
attended to, and rendered the whole Opera very complete. 

In Signora Trafli we found a very able representative of Lucia. Her 
appearance is vastly in her favour; she is nobly formed, has a fine head, | 
beautiful eyes, and commanding and expressive features. Her voice has | 
not the freshness of youth, but it is still good, powerful and telling. She | 
did not seem to have full control of her powers during the first and second 
acts. In her first song, and also ia the duet with Benedetti she laboured 
painfully, and sang just sufficiently sharp to destroy every pleasure which | 

might be derived from her otherwise good method and artistic delivery. | 

She recovered herself partly in the second act, and elicited much ap. | 
plause in the duo with Beneventano. We would however suggest to her | 





the propriety of softening down her action in the first part of the Opera | 


Her expression of grief and agitation was so forcibly expressed as to 
amount to positive exaggeration, and to trench upon the ludicrous. 

In the third act, however, we must award her unqualified praise. Her 
acting was admirable, and her singing was equal to it. She conceived 
the madness of Lucia with remarkable power—the gentle mind unhinged 
from its seat by a succession of heavy misfortunes, crowned by the great 
agony of a life, has lost itself, and is acted upon by love, fear, and abhor. 
rence. As these changes of feeling occurred, her expression, action, and 
singing were powerful and vivid, an® impressed the audieuce deeply. 
She was completely triumphant, and was applauded vociferously and 
called out twice. We never saw applause more justly bestowed. 

Signor Benedetti on his appearance received a reception so enthu- 


will meet with greater success in some more appropriate sphere for the 
exercise of her talents, than the Park. 

Broapway TueatreE.—Madame Bishop and her operatic troupe open- 
ed at this house on Monday last, in Lucrezia Borgia, and atiracted a large 
and fashionable audience. Madame has never appeared to greater ad- 
vantage in New York, than she has at this elegant theatre. The house is 
admirably adapted for sound, the stage arrangements are beautiful in the 
extreme, and the mise en scene of the opera was preserved with faultless 
accuracy. Buchsa is the musical director. He wields his batun with 
the magic power of a master, for he has brought out the full powers of 
the orchestra in a truly surprising manner. Linda of Chamouni, in Eng.- 
lish, has also been produced with great effect, and we understand Nor- 
ma aud the Sonnambula are to foliow. Light telling farces are given 
with the operas, cast to the strength of the stock, and well played. They 
form an agreeable addition to the entertainments of the evening. 

Bowery Tneatre.—Ballet, and Melodramas are the reigning at- 
tractions at this house. Mr. Jackson maintains his uninterrupted course 
of success most surprisingly. 

Oxrymric THeatre.—Mitchell has produced a new “‘ peculiarily.”’ We 
adopt the Olympian phraseology for the piece, for we should find it diffi- 
cult to define its name in the Dramatic register. 

The affair is a hit at the new Opera House, and the author has been pre- 
eminently happy in his title, “ Uproar Honse in Disaster Place.”’ 

The subject is a delicate one to handle so as to avoid personalities 
which might be impertinent and offensive, and considerable tact is ex- 


| ally pointed and telling, tooserious and truthful, perhaps, for an extrava- 

ganza; but they are harmless and in tolerable geod taste. We wish the 

author had omitted one direct personality on an attache ofthe Press. It 

falls pointless, and is withal in bad tasts. ‘The performers exerted them-|! 
selves with great success. Miss Taylor, as the Lady Patroness,and Mrs 

Timm, the parvenu Millioniare, are really exceedingly good; and the 
improving Miss Roberts delivered the serious part of the Fairy with great 
effect. Chanfrau, as the exquisite King of Fashion, was unusually excel- 
lent;,and Conover, as Jommy Twitcher, Esq., kept the audience in a 
roar, by his admirable imitation of the great representative of that cele- 
brated character. 

The piece has been judiciously curtailed, and now bids fair to run the 
usual time these evanescent “ localities” are accustomed te do at this 
House. 

A new Drama, lately received from London, is to be produced on 
Monday. 








| pleasure in presenting this engraving to the American 


j (iss JOSEPHINE BRAMSON respectfully informs her frie 


| Timm, and the Derwort Fanily, their second appearance — Mis 


| Miss Josephine Bramson, Herz; Recitative and Avia, [Ss 


| Harriet and Josephine Bramson, Herz—Little Maid’s Song 


hibited by the author in arranging his materials. The hits are occasion: | | 


formity in some of our engravings. This o 
respect to the print of her Majesty and of h 
will, when framed, form brilliant orname 
room, Both are executed by Sadd in the highest perfection of the art of 
Mezzotint engraving. Prince Albert being of the same size of the Queens 
measures 344 inches by 234, and is, if possible, a still more dazzling and im 
pressive picture. His Royal Highness appears in the dress of a Field 
Marshal of Great Britain; his horse is held by a Sergeant of the llth 
Hussars, of which regiment the Prince is Colonel, while the tow 2rs and 
battlements of Windsor Castle appear in the back ground. The keen 
is admitted to be excellent, and shows the Prince tuo be a hand i 
young man of about three or four-and twenty, nergple 
The other plate, the Capitol at Washington, is also in mezzotint 
a very beautiful and strixing picture, and gives so vivid a re : 
of the reality as to strike every observer. The 


bject is now fully attained in 
er royal consort; and the pair 
nts to any parlour or drawing 


It is 
| representation 
proprictor has great 


ea portion of his readers, 
The subscribers to the Alvion for the year 1848 will have: the pn 


of either plate; batit should be understood, that-only one plate can be 
given for each year’s subscription, and that the subscription must be for 
one entire year. 

Subscribers, new or old, who may prefer either of the former plates 
may have the privilege of selecting from the following list: The Queen, 

ors ~ . , ‘. ’ 
Washington, Dr. Franklin, Nelson, Sir Walter Scott, or the Albion Gallery 
a beautiful ornament for the drawing-room table, containing five smaller 
plates, with letter-press descriptions. 

We shall commence the issue of the plates in the beginning of the 
year, bat our subscribers must instruct us as to the engraaing they give 
the preference to, Persons wishing to obtain their plates immediately 
may procure them by applying at the office, bat in such cases it is usual 
to pay one year in advance, : 
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TABERNACLE, 
that she will give a ‘+s AND VOCAL AND INSTRUMEN SE v1 eR 
at the Tabernacie, Broadway, on Tuesday evening, Dec. 2is1, 184 ch occa: 


; on whi rg 
she will be assisted by Madame Otto, Miss H. Bramson, [her sisie ich occasion 


ters Mr. Krast, Mr. 
aged 12, Violin; Miss Eliza Derwort, ayed 10, Violin; Miss Caroline Deswore cae’ 
Singer; Master William Derwort, #ged 5, Violoncello. pip 

PROGKAMME — Pari l.—Overture, [Le Nozze di Figaro ] arrangedasa Mruor 
and executed by the Derwori Family, Mozart— Fantasia. {Pre aux Cl Tes, ] Piano Forte, 

wadella] Mad, Gio —Klegie, 

Cara af a uted by Misses 
gg, Caroline Derwo “Cc ° 
panied by her brother and sisters, Fentow. Part 11—Duet, Two Grand Pianos, [O 
dolce concerto], Mr. H C. Timm and Miss Josephine Bramsu i, Herz—Barcarole, iv o- 
ao diva] Mad. Otto, Cempana—Ronoo, [Three sisters on one Pian»,} Derwort 
Family, Czerny—Variations, brilliant, [German Airs) Flue, # inst—Grand Fantasia 
{Prayer in * Mose in Egitto”] Piano, Miss Jose phine Bran son, Thalber; —Pot ourri, 
tor $ Violinsand Violoncello, Derwort Family. - ; 

Tickets 50 cen:s, to be hadat 79 Fourth street, at the principal Music Stores, and at 
the Deor on the Evening of the Concerti. 

Doors open at hal-past six -Concert to commence at eight o’clock. 

Miss Josephine Bram: on gives Lesson: on the Pianotorne 


Flute, Mr. Philip Ernst—Duett. Piano [La Violette de 





Miss B. would call atten ion to the following from Alderman Engs:—New York, Dec 
9, 1346.~ Miss Josephine Bramson has been tor some time a Teacher of Music in my” 
family on the Piano and [ am authorized by my two daughters (both of competent 
years to judge) to say, among the teachers they bave had, (all of them in good standing 
as protessors) she is mostcompetentto teach. They tell me clso, that on» quarter of 
her teaching has been worth to them three of some other, Uer modesty ond musical ta- 
lent, in my poorjudgment, with the tact of her precocity of skill, giving her @ rank that 
older members of the profession might envy, recommends her to those who would have 
their daughters proficients on the Piano, Pr. W. ENGs, 

dec 13 New York, September, 1947. 
Pee rae es Le ee hgitias Bisa 5 


B ANVARD’S MAMMOTHL PANORAMA OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER !— 
Dd PAINTED ON THREE MILES OF CANVAS Ex! 





txhibiting a view of country 
520) m s in length, extending from the mouth o: the Missour: River to the city of New 
Orleans, and reaching over ten degrees of tvrde, BEING THE LARGEST PAINTING IN 
THE WORLD: 

Open every evening (Sunday ¢xceptec) at the NEW PANORAMA BUILDING in 
Broadway, acjoining Niblo’s Garden, 

Avumusion 50 cents—childcen balf price. 

The Panorama will commence moving at 7 o’cloc k precasely. 

Afternoon Exhititions on Wednesdays and Saturdays, ai o’clock. 

Seats secured trom 10 till 12 o’clock, A M. dec 18 
esatitinntadandiniied fe npenareminegnagig mene —_ a acca = 
pwr ERNST, Professor af the Flute and Guitar, Music Room, 395 Broadway, 

near Walker street, would respectfully announce that he has just now afew most 
excellent Bochm Flutes (or sole. These instruments are manutac'ured expressly for him, 
and constructed entirely on the origiaal prmeiples of the celebrated Beebo. Mr. Ernst 
offers particular advantages, having enjoyed a long acquaintance with the inventor in 
Europe, and having been the first to in rodace in ‘his city the Baim Flate as adopted 


in the Cons rvatoire Royale de Pa:is, London Royal Academy of Music, and the prin- 
cipal musical institutions on ibe continent. He has also a nomber ol very good eight 
keyed Fiutes, taken ia exchange for Boehm instruments, which he woud dispose ot on 
mgderna.e terms, and they are mostly trom the vest makers. 

A full scale of fingering, an all the instructions necessary to the understanding of the 
peculiarities ot the feebm Fiure, accompany every instiument. All imteresied in the 
flute are invited to call at 395 Bioadway, where all Mr. Eiaost’s musical publications 
are to be had. dee 18—3m 


i RiTISH AND NORTH AMERICAN R. M. STEAM SAIPS.—For Walifax and 
Liverpool 
BES IBIG o. che: vevece pbobcnas dae hbiccebedacanesbedteedere »»Capt. Ryrie. 
From New York—1st Janua 
GODROMAR s bia cn iat cba dds iokiaidcdedbess Weedet cb whee ctes Capt. Lott. 
Prom Boston— 15th January. 
Passage to Liverpool, $120. Apply to 
dec 18 E. CUNARD Jr,,98 Broadway. 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
ESTABLISHED 2IsT AUGUST , 1847. 
CAPITAL, FIFTY THOUSAND POUNDS, 

President, Hugh C, Baker ; Vice Presidert, J TI. Brondgeest; Solicitors, Burton & 
Sacieir ; Physicians, G. O'Reiily and W. G. Dickinson. 
rPYHis COMPANY is prepare: to effect AssURANCE Upon Lives, and transact any 

business dependent upon the value or duration of Human Life; to grant or pur- 

chase Anauities or Reversione of all kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowments. 

in addition te the various advantages offered by other Companies, the Directors of 
this Company are enabled, from the investment of the Premiums in the Province at a 
rate of compound interest much beyond that which can be ob.ained in Britain, to pro- 
mise @ most material reduction of cost; guaranteeing Assurances, Survivorshipsor En- 
cowments for a smaller present payment, or yea:ly premium, and granting increased 
ANNUITIES whether immediate or defe: red, for any sum of money invested with them. 
Vhey can also point to the! cal position of the Company as of peculiar importance to 
intending Assureis, as it enablessuch As urers to exercise control over the Company, 
and facilitates the acceptance of healthy risks, as well as the prompt setilemeut of 
claims. , , Fea 

Assurances can be effected either with or witnovu? participation in the profits of the 
Company; the premiums may be paid in bait yearly or quarterly instalments; 
abd the HALF CREDIT SYSTEM having been adopted by the Board, credit will be given 





























tor one halt of the first SEVEN premiums, secured upon the Policy alone. ‘ 
Annual Premium ty Assure lw, Whole Term of Lite 
rithout | ae? vit Witho p 
age. | pratt. | Whiten, | Haifcredit. | Age. | pronts | Prosest| Halt Credit. 
1o lisl 1 6 5} © 1 &8 6 2 Z 14 gb 2176 
» | 1i74 | a 94 | 45 {| 317 1 # aio | 3 74 
25 2329 ),;i1% 7 1 176 50 | 413 1 ' $1711 414 
30 | 293 |} 20 2 2 26 55 | 517 8 Fat 5 34 
8 | 2167 ' 2 6 4 292 | 60 71010 | 6 911 8 13 2 
The above rates, For Life Without Participation and Half Cred t, will, upon compari- 
son, be found to be LoweR than the siviiar tables ot any oth-r oifice at present offering 
to assure in Canada, while the assured with participation will share in three-fourths of 
the whole profit of that Branch of ihe Company’s >usiness. PS 
Tables of Rates, Prospectuses, Forms of Applicati and any futher information 
respecting the system of the Company, or the practice ot Liie Assurance, can be ob- 
tained of the Secretary, or from any of the local sgents. 
Agents and Me dical Officers already appointed 
Brantford... ...-ceeeeereceeeees Willian Muicheadece cccccrcccccvccstccccccesssccscesbccccove 
Cobourg wee James Cameron.,...- PTTTTITITITIV TIT TTT Ti ittTT TT 
COlbOrne .ccccecesceoccces ooohtObert BME Boucher. .cccccccscccce hig on sdb dbecevccce 
TG go cee See SS SHE SSEOSSESESTOHOHHEC® TRC eC Ce eee ee eee eee m m ton... eceee 
i=: =, LTT tt SA Dr, Alexander Anderson. »++s 
Montreal ccucceecd eveceeee Frederick A, Willson....+e«. Dr. S. ©. Sewell....-ceeec nee 
atl: «2555 6 6eungreeee sons sesel day Bu MB cccccessee dese ccccccceueeses eeeccesooscooagte 
Port Sarnia..«-. Malcolm Cameron....-cccccccccccesccssencascesssesetneess® 
Quebec Welch and Davies., Oe ee ees wereesseeersarseesereereses 
st. Catharines.........-+ se ROhbe BGM .0 6 cc ccivesescvccescrsederedes coscdessvodee 
To a ae Edmund Bradbur.:e..........Dr. Ge e il irick, eeeces 
NN ns. ieee inen William Lapenotiere.........Dr. Samuel J. Stratford... 
By order of the Board, 4 
THOMAS M, SIMONS, Secretary. 
dec 12 Hamilton. 
@USICAL INSTRUCTION.—MRS. JOHN MACFAREEN vives lessens on the 
M Pi«no Forte, also in Italian and ei lish Siu 7,0 SYsaa jeh insures an 
> lr d pregress to the pupil. erms moderate. a 4 
’ yan ‘Mace ARREN received her musical education in fHurope, Up oF the soe Se gia 
guished pro esscrs ; and has the privilege of referring to he Kev. Dr. ainwrigat an 
he eminent Composer and Pianist Henri Herz. tec 4—3m 
Residence 91 Green-street, above Spring c : . 
an, 








ENRY KINDON, (late Yeo), GLOVER AND LEATHER DRES@ER, at his old 
H stand 295 Pearl street, New rk. respectfully calls the attention of Ladies and 
Gertiemen to the notice of DOE SKIN WRAPPERS, so highly recomm nded by pby- 
siciens as a preventive to consumption, and in most cases acertain cure to 4 eT 

Ladies waited upon at their resfdence by Mrs. nev 6—2t. 














